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Editorial Comment 

















a Schools are conscious of an insistent demand 
from some sources to revert to formal disci- 
plinary methods. Rigorous drill and all of the 
old-time inflexible severity in pedagogics are 

again played up as 
LITERACY IN SIX WEEKS i ea] learning situa- 
tions. Life experiences and choices are frowned 
upon by the proponents of a return to formal- 
ism. The schools have no animus toward drill 
or fatiguing effort, provided these yield results. 
Teachers long ago discovered that opportunity 
for spontaneity, discussion, and mental explo- 
ration, which reveal individualism, stimulate 
growth, and assist in learning and mastery. 
Die-hard critics ridicule this with allegations 
of “softness.” 

Now, however, comes the Army to relate an 
experience in one of its training schools. Be- 
cause of their illiteracy many men were rejected 
for basic military training. They spoke Ger- 
man, Russian, Italian, or Polish, and were sent 
tc a special camp school for six weeks of “‘lit- 
eracy conditioning.” At the end of the period 
they were able to read and write English, knew 
long division, multiplication, and understood 
the fundamental differences between Fascism 
and democracy. What methods were employed 
to qualify them for military duty in so short 
time? 

The commanding officer of the school says 
that “his innovations include teaching spoken 
English by discussion of current events and 
telating vocabulary drills to the personal life 
and experience of the soldier-students.”” Mono- 
syllables were absent from the school’s charts 
but up-to-the-minute words and places from 
the day’s mews were used. Mathematics was 
tied up with the monthly pay check, trips home, 
canteen purchases, or similar life experiences. 
Modern visual education equipment was at 
hand. 

The Army thus gives its approval to some 
of the modern educational techniques. 
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ws In his report to the Representative Assembly, 
the writer posed several questions regarding 
the necessity for planning to re-educate and re- 
habilitate returning military personnel and the 

consequences of failure to meet that 
PLAN NOW responsibility. Our thoughts on the 
matter have been strengthened since then by an 
article, “New York Shows the Way’, in 
Harpers (October). It describes plans under 
way for a public works program, a reserve 
fund, discovery of new resources, housing, and 
education. “The most far-reaching of New 
York State's plans have to do with education. 
They are being made in the grim realization 
that if the States fail to meet the educational 
needs of the period after the war we cannot 
escape Federal interference and domination.” 

New York's plans include training of workers 
during the conversion period for great expan- 
sion in the industrial use of new materials. 
Millions of men will return trom battlefronts 
and war industry and will want to know for 
what jobs their experience and training qualify 
them. New York plans guidance clinics. The 
need for technical schools is also recognized, 
local and state. These will be in fields previ- 
ously not included in the general educational 
program. No final patterns have been set but 
research and study are under way to meet the 
problem. It is not too early to be concerned 
about this. 

The President has recommended to Congress 
an appropriation of one billion dollars for 
post-war education of men and women in the 
services. Accompanying the report is a state 
ment that the funds were to be under adminis- 
trative control of the States. 





CONVENTION SPEECHES AVAILABLE 


Through the cooperation of our official con- 
vention reporter, Miss Florence Marquardt, 4140 
North 14th St., Milwaukee, members of the WEA 
will be able to secure mimeographed copies of 
the six general program speeches of the 1943 
convention for the sum of $3 per set. Orders, 
with check or money attached, should be sent to 
Miss Marquardt as soon as possible. 
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w The battle for S. 637, which proposes to 
provide $300,000,000 federal aid to keep the 
schools open and to equalize educational 
cpportunity, reached a high point in the Senate 

October 12-20 when 
STATUS OF FEDERAL AID fF. the first time in 
sixty years there was general Senate debate on 
a measure for federal aid to the common 
schools of the nation, 

Thru help made possible by the War and 
Peace Fund, the National Education Associa- 
tion was able to organize nationwide forces in 
favor of the bill so as to bring it before the 
Senate for action. Enough Senators had com- 
mitted themselves to vote favorably on this 
measure so that it would have passed had it 
not been for a treacherous amendment 
duced at the last minute by the enemies of the 
measure to confuse the issue. 

This amendment was introduced in the name 
of nondiscrimination, a factor 
already completely safeguarded in the original 
form of the bill. That the so-called nondiscrim- 
ination amendment was introduced as a polit 


intro- 


which was 


ical trick and not from any desire to help the 
Negroes was shown by the fact that it was 
opposed by the Negroes themselves thru the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the American Teachers 
Association (Negro). The Senators who voted 
for this amendment on the pretext that they 
were helping the Negro were in reality work 
ing against them by making it impossible for 
the bill to pass the Senate at this time. They 
were also inserting into the bill the very ele 
ment of federal control to which they had pre- 
viously objected in Senate debate. 

The trick amendment having been adopted 


by a narrow majority of 40 to 37, many of the 
friends of S. 637 thought it best to refer the 
measure back to the Senate Committee on Edu 
cation and Labor, where it awaits further 
action, 

The bill was ably presented to the Senate by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and Senator 
Lister Hill of Alabama, who deserve great 
credit for their sustained, skilful effort in pilot- 
ing the measure thru rough legislative waters 
Many Senators spoke ably in its behalf. Mate- 
rial inserted in the Congressional Record and 
reports from Senate offices indicate that school 
people and other citizens thruout the country 
were alert to the issues involved and eager to 


have a straightforward vote upon the matter. 
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The fight on the floor against S. 637 was led 
by Senator Robert Alphonso Taft of Ohio, who 
—according to the newspaper PM—spent at 
least $1200 a year on each of his four sons to 
have them taught the Three R’s at the exclusive 
Taft School in Connecticut, where the Senator 
received his own preparatory training. In the 
course of the debate Senator Taft asserted, 
“In some parts of Ohio a teacher, particularly 
a young graduate of an educational college, 
living often at home with her family, working 
only eight or nine months a year, may be very 
well compensated by $1200 a year.” 

This issue has been before the Senate just as 
The Journal {NEA} is going to press, so that 
we have held this page in order to give a brief 
report on the result. A more complete report 
with a discussion of the issues involved and 
the next steps in the campaign will appear in 
The Journal for December. 

While educational and civic leaders who are 
keenly aware of 
the crisis which now faces the nation’s children 


sponsoring this legislation 
because of inadequate schools—have worked 
hard for S. 637 and had hoped that it might 
be passed by the Senate at this time, they maj 
take encouragement from the fact that in spite 
of the many matters pressing for the attention 
of the Senate, the measure was discussed thru 
a period of five days, filling many pages of the 
Congressional Record and putting the friends 
and enemies of education on record 
their attitude may be considered by their con- 
stituents in the next election. 

The campaign will go on more vigorously 
than ever. This issue will never be settled until 
adequate provision is made for the education 
of all the nation’s children under competent 
and well-paid teachers. And if the educational 
forces do not succeed in getting suitable provi- 
sion for federal aid w7thout federal control, we 


so. that 


shall see a day when federal aid wth federal 
control will come in spite of the educational 
forces and in a form unacceptable to them. 
Meanwhile millions of children this winter 
are without adequate instruction and guidance 
because men more interested in political expe- 
diency than public welfare have refused to vote 
for the welfare of children a sum equal to 
barely more than one day’s expenditure on the 


war. 


Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association. 
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President’s Convention Message 


w Please believe me when I say that I am 
pleased to see so many of you here this morn- 
ing. As we planned this year's program we 
were asked frequently if we were really going 
to be able to hold a convention, and as we 
approached the time of the meeting this 
autumn there came rumors that the teachers in 
various cities had decided against attending the 
state meeting because of the difficulty of travel 
and scarcity of available hotel facilities. But 
here we are—with a full and, I believe, inter- 
esting program ahead of us. 

Your officers have taken the position that it 
teachers conventions are ever 
valuable then they are even more necessary and 
more valuable in such critical times as these. 
If there are to be priorities during war time 


necessary and 


for any of the usual activities of a peaceful 
world then education rates such priority. 

I have no doubt that some of you will be 
critical of our program this week because for 
the general meetings we have selected speakers 
whose talks are rather closely related to the 
current 
postwar period, which we hope is not too far 
ahead. We make no apology for this emphasis 
We would be reckless to state in advance that 
we agree with every point of view that will be 
presented by the speakers at this convention, 
but we do maintain that as teachers we should 
be as conversant as may be with the general 
problems which confront us, not only as teach 
democratic America 
And we can do no teaching or thinking or 
planning today without reference to the condi- 


wartime scene or to the immediate 


ers, but as citizens in 


tions which the war ts imposing upon us, for 

it has invaded, whether we like it or not, every 

activity of our life—our job, our food, our 

clothing, our shelter, our recreations ahd travel 
everything we do. 

I am not going to make a speech here this 
morning but I am going to beg your indulgence 
for a few minutes to bring to you a thumb nail 
sketch of some of the important 
which your association’s committees have been 
concerned during the year and around which 
many of their deliberations have centered. I do 
this because I know that most of you will not 


issues about 


hear the report of these committees at the dele 
gate assembly this afternoon and there might 
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be a few of you who will neglect to read these 
reports later in the Journal. And I do feel that 
these committees are submitting some signifi 
cant recommendations which merit our serious 
attention, especially at this time. I don’t want 
to give the impression of sounding the old 
alarm that education is at the crossroads. Edu- 
cation has always been at the crossroads. The 
association which meets here this morning was 
years ago and 


organized in July 1853—90 
shortly after Wisconsin became a state. Think 
of the many crises which have confronted edu- 
cation during the ninety years that this organ 
ization has rendered service to public education 
in Wisconsin and to the advancement of our 
profession,—at least one minor war and two 
major wars before this one, and numerous re- 
current panics, as they used to be called before 
our generation. Public education has always 
been blindly worshipped by many of its would 
be friends, it has been taken for granted by the 
rank and file, it has had to defend itself against 
its critics. This is nothing new, and let me add, 
it may be a good thing for education. We 
should be able to defend what we are doing in 
education or else willing to make such changes 
as are indicated by an honest evaluation. 

There has developed during the war a tend- 
ency to criticize the schools because they have 
failed to prepare youth adequately for service 
in the armed forces or in defense industry, 
necessitating a huge defense training program 
and a very extensive training program also by 
the War and Navy Departments. These critics 
go on to state that there will have to be a drastic 
revision of our curriculum in the postwar 
period. 

I'm not going to burden you with any argu 
ment as to the merits of this criticism except to 
state rather dogmatically that I, for one, do 
not believe that our schools have failed. I say 
that because our young men and women are 
not failing. We are winning the war on the 
assembly line and on the battle front because, 
among other things, our young people had the 
education necessary to profit by the intensive 
accelerated training programs of industry and 
of the armed forces. Besides that our schools 
have done a magnificent job of adapting them 


selves to participate in the war effort 
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A number of general attitudes, however, 
developed out of the discussions and delibera- 
tions of our committees on the question of 
postwar education. 

First, we believe that if changes are indi 
cated for the postwar curriculum the changes 
should be made by educators. They should be 
based on careful investigation and evaluation. 
In other words they should be made with pre- 
cision instruments and not with an axe. As a 
matter of fact we discovered that there are 
numerous committees of competent teachers at 
work right now in our state on the curriculum 
in the elementary schools and high schools. 
Some of these committees have published 
progress reports from time to time. The pub- 
lication of these reports appears to be a legiti 
mate responsibility of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and some have recently 
come from that source. 

Secondly, we believe that it is the responsi- 
bility of teachers, not only to be informed 
about what is going on in curriculum revision 
and building in their own field and to profit by 
this work in their own teaching, but also to 
utilize every opportunity to inform the lay 
public of the fact that teachers are at work on 
this problem themselves,—to keep the inter- 
ested layman from becoming unduly concerned 
about it. 

We have the very definite feeling that it 
educators do not provide a sustained effort to 
adapt the educational program to the needs of 
our society in a rapidly changing world, or if 
the lay public does not know that this is being 
done, then it is likely to be done for us by 
others who may have little competence for the 
task, or, worse yet, ulterior motives for per 
forming it. Curriculum changes required by 
the postwar period will hardly be as drastic as 
some of our critics may imply but as educators 
we cannot afford to ignore our responsibility, 
which is also our opportunity. 

In the third place, we believe it is the special 
responsibility of the school administrator in 
each school and in each community to assume 
the leadership in this whole program; to stimu- 
late and keep alive among his teachers an in- 
terest in curriculum study, to encourage the 
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adoption from time to time of such changes as 
give some promise of improvement, and to 
create opportunities to keep his public in- 
formed concerning what is being done to keep 
the educational program geared to community 
needs. We feel that if the school administrator 
does not exercise any leadership in this area 
then we should not expect too much from his 
classroom teachers. I should have the right to 
say this because we are putting the responsi- 
bility upon the group to which I belong. 

The recommendations I have just summar- 
ized are largely the work of the Council on 
Education. The Council was also responsible 
for one of the three bills which our association 
sponsored in the current session of the Legis- 
lature, the Welfare Committee being respon- 
sible for the other two. We secured enactment 
of all of them. This is an enviable record, but 
the lesson it teaches us is that we are always 
much more effective when we are united as a 
profession on the achievement of our goals. 
We presented a solid front on the measures 
before this Legislature. That has not always 
been the case with legislation we have spon- 
sored. Teachers groups have too often divided 
and dissipated their strength and their influ- 
ence by permitting themselves to be drawn into 
a quarrel on minor details and unimportant 
affairs instead of concentrating their attention 
and their support on the main issue. But, of 
course, this weakness is not peculiar to teachers. 
We see it daily in state and national, and even 
in international affairs. Surely no generation 
has had a better opportunity than ours to learn 
the lesson of “divide and conquer.” 

Our Public Relations Committee is another 
one which has made a significant contribution 
this year in establishing favorable contacts with 
agriculture, industry, and labor on a state wide 
basis. Much is still to be done in this area but 
a fine beginning has been made. 

Just this in conclusion. It is my conviction 
based on observation and participation during 
the past year that if the staff of our association 
office and the personnel of our committees con- 
tinue the sincere and faithful and intelligent 
efforts in behalf of education that have been 
evident this year, then the Wisconsin Education 
Association will be an important factor in 
aiding education to go forward in Wisconsin 
in tune with the times. 

W. C. Hansen, 
President 
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Council on Education 


ws Since the beginning of the World War 
there has developed a significant realization of 
the danger and tragedy which result from the 
indoctrination and regimentation of a people. 
And there has been increased recognition of 
the fact that nothing is more significant to the 
economic, social and political life of a nation 
and of the world than a proper and adequate 
program of education. Bernhard Rust, minister 
of education in Germany, has declared that 
“He who controls the youth of a nation has the 
future in his hands.’’ Nazi ideology and the 
so-called Nazi educational system point to the 
probable correctness of this assertion. 


It is peculiarly true that the security and 
permanence of a democracy are dependent 
upon an educated people. This has always 
been recognized in America. Today such rec- 
ognition is more definite, more wide-spread, 
than at any previous period in our nation’s his- 
tory. And the obvious conclusion challenges 
the leadership of our educators and places 
everheavier responsibilities upon those who 
serve as the teachers of the nation’s youth. 


The schools take justifiable pride in the 
rapid and effective adjustments which they 
have made, following Pearl Harbor, to meet 
the war time demands which were thrust upoa 
them. As they altered their offerings, deleted 
the least essential and added necessary courses 
and services to meet war time needs, they will, 
with equal eagerness, make adjustments neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the post war world. 

A survey of the activities which the schools 
have conducted or in which they have pattici- 
pated during the time that we have been at 
war is revealing of the basis upon which pub- 
lic confidence has been maintained during this 
trying period. The schools have participated in 
war stamp and war bond sales, they have aided 
the Red Cross in its campaigns, they have co- 
operated with the various branches of the 
armed forces in recruiting campaigns. “School 
premises have been used, and the teaching 
staff has co-operated in organizing and admin- 
istering the registration of the public for the 
many rationing requirements of the federal 
government. Pre-induction courses have been 
introduced and the recommendations of the 
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Convention 
Reports—1943 





Army and Navy followed in an attempt to 
offer specialized materials and training as a 
basis for the better preparation of our boys 
and girls to meet the needs of those divisions 
of the armed services. 

And while the special needs of a country at 
war have resulted in a call upon the teachers’ 
time and energy which has been strenuous, 
the basic responsibility of developing under- 
standing and intelligent boys and girls who 
would have the necessary attitudes and infor- 
mation to function as good citizens in a democ- 
cracy has not been neglected. The schools 
have had a heavy task and they have performed 
enthusiastically and well. 


Looking to the post war years the schools 
‘ense new responsibilities. Our educational ad- 
ministrators and our teachers face those respon- 
sibilities with courage. They know that the 
years ahead will involve many and profound 
changes for which our boys and girls must be 
prepared, new situations which they must un- 
derstand, new developments with which they 
must cope, new adjustments which they must 
make. The schools appreciate that they must 
play a significant part in the preparation of 
youth to meet these changes. They are now at 
work upon such problems. They do not fail to 
know that continuous vigilance is necessary if 
they are to satisfactorily serve the needs of 
the children who are placed in their charge. 

Currently there are disturbing circumstances 
which give us concern. 


We de plore the tendency of high school stu- 
dents to withdraw before the completion of 
the high school course. Many have left school 
this year intrigued by employment opportuni- 
ties which involve attractive pay. Many will 
not return to school and will in later years 
suffer the handicap of educational preparation 
cut short. When at a later date the boys ar 
rive at the age of induction, they will enter the 
service without the advantage of the training 
which the asked the 
schools to offer, and will be less effective in 


armed services have 
consequence 

When the war ends, the young people who 
have left school to enter industry and the boys 
who are demobilized will probably, in large 
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numbers, re-enter our secondary schools. Large 
numbers returning will mean heavily increased 
enrollments, and the public must face the nec- 
essity of increased budgets. 

There has been a relaxation of child labor 
regulations, justified by some in times of war 
but which would be indefensible in times of 
peace. We trust that such relaxation will be 
temporary and that we may not only restore 
but make additional progress in child labor 
legislation when peace comes. 

The pupils in our schools are suffering from 
the effects of an acute shortage in the supply 
of well trained teachers. Every parent and 
every person who appreciates the importance 
of education recognizes that there is nothing 
more significant to the future than the service 
rendered by the conscientious, well trained 
teacher. What the boys and girls lose, educa- 
tionally, now can never be recovered. We urge 
upon teachers and the public generally, realiza- 
tion of the fact that no more patriotic service 
can be rendered than that of teaching and 
guiding boys and girls in these hectic times. 
To those in the teaching profession we would 
point out that their field is at this time particu- 
larly a “‘calling’’ in the full sense of the word, 
and we question that the answer to any call is 
more an answer to a sense of duty than to 
teach. To the public we earnestly recommend 
that recognition of the work of the teacher be 
such that every sincere, earnest member in the 
field shall know that the dignity and value ot 
his position is on a plane worthy of attracting 
and holding people with the finest conception 
of public service. 

Administrators of public education have been 
and are faced with the discouraging responsi- 
bility of recruiting a satisfactory teaching staff. 
Discouragement approximates despair when in 
a year, as in 1943, upwards of 2000 special 
permits are issued that there may be an ade- 
quate number of teachers to fill positions for 
which qualified teachers are not available. 
And the outlook for still 
darker. It is altogether certain that a year 
hence the number of graduates of our teacher 
training institutions will be reduced by 50 per 
cent. And an increasing number of that group, 
judged by present tendencies, will enter some 
service other than teaching. It should be con- 
sidered an obligation by principals and super- 
intendents to encourage the most competent of 
their high school graduates to consider teach- 


another year 1s 


ing as an occupation. 
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To boards of education as well as princt- 
pals and superintendents we suggest that the 
alarming shortage of teachers be considered 
from the point of view of the educational needs 
of the entire state. Each locality should be 
willing to investigate possibilities for replace- 
ments from those available locally before ex- 
tending its search to teacher training institu- 
tions, to other schools, or to other communi- 
ties. It is a rare school system which at pres- 
ent does not find it necessary to select some 
teachers on a temporary basis. To do so is one 
of the present undesirable rules of the game. 
Each school system should make as easy as pos- 
sible this rule of the game for the other com- 
munities in the state. 

The problem of the rural school is always 
with us. It, too, is most serious now. The ma- 
jor problems are (1) a dire shortage of teach- 
ers, (2) small inadequately financed schools, 
(3) inadequate salaries to attract teachers, (4) 
lack of an in-service training program for 
teachers with special permits and those who 
have been accelerated. 

These problems lead to the suggestions that 
(1) village and city administrators encourage 
more young men and women to enter the field 
of rural education, (2) county superintendents 
be provided with more supervisory assistance, 
(3) city and county superintendents cooperate 
sympathetically in recognizing that they have a 
common problem, (4) rural communities ex- 
tend themselves to create living and social con- 
ditions more attractive to the teacher, and (5) 
school boards recognize the need to pay sal- 
aries more nearly approximating those paid in 
city school systems. 

The need for curriculum revision to meel 
new and changed conditions is not new. But 
it is espectally pertinent now. The war has re- 
sulted in a critical finger being placed upon 
many spots in the pre-war curriculum. And at 
some of those spots we were vulnerable. We 
have sensed weaknesses, but we more particu- 
larly have become aware of the need for 
changes and adjustments to correspond to the 
obvious changes in the world in which we live. 
We recognize that we are living in a radically 
and continuously changing world for which 
we must continuously make new adjustments. 
A static curriculum will not answer; it must 
be satisfactorily flexible. 

In recognition of this fact we commend the 
studies of present committees which are at 
work on problems of the revision of both the 
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elementary and secondary curriculum, and ex- 
press the hope that committees will continue 
to study and report on recommended improve- 
ments. It is our conviction that all curriculum 
committees should work in close co-operation 
with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to the end that the State Department may 
have opportunity to place the stamp of ap- 
proval upon committee reports and serve as 
the medium through which such reports will 
be routed to the schools of the state. 


We are concerned that the members of the 
W. E. A. shall evaluate all proposals for finan- 
cial support of the public schools, incuding the 
referendum on the high school two mill tax 
levy, on a factual basis. We recommend that 
the W. E. A., through the office of the secre- 
tary, gather and make available information 
which may be the for such factual 
evaluation. 


The N. E. A. War and Peace Fund cam- 
paign was initiated too late to result in satis- 
factory completion in the spring or summer of 
1943. We recommend that the campaign be 
completed by making possible further contri- 
butions from teachers who desire to support 
the fund. 


basis 


We are cognizant of the fact that the bar 
ometer of public confidence in the schools is 
the understanding by the public of the school's 
objectives, its procedures and accomplish- 
ments. We urge that steps be taken to keep the 
public informed about all school activities, 
that the cooperation of unselfishly interested 
groups be sought that their suggestions may be 
received and considered. We commend the 
program of the Public Relations Committee of 
the W. E. A. which is pointed toward this 
purpose. 


Finally, we call attention to the obviously 
increased significance of the local school ad- 
ministrator. He is the key to the possible im- 
plementation of advisable programs designed 
for state wide coverage. If the reports of cur- 
riculum committees, receiving approval of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, are to 
reach teachers in the field and have bearing on 
material taught, the local administrator is in a 
tactical position to work with his colleagues to 
the end that the suggestions contained in re- 
ports will have effect. 


In these days of expressed skepticism of the 
schools we believe that every local administra- 
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tor must become more than the responsible ad- 
ministrator of the program of the organized 
school. He must be the educational leader in 
his community, alert to public apprehension 
and aware of shifting emphases and adjust- 
ments education to meet changing 
needs and to correct existing weaknesses. He 
then should be active as as interpreter of edu- 
cation to his community. And he should not 
fail to enlist the assistance of his colleagues in 


within 


such activities. 

The American public has given abundant 
evidence of its faith There is 
equal evidence that the American people have 


in education. 


full confidence in the effectiveness with which 
the schools perform. Educational leadership 
has the opportunity to continue to justify that 
faith and retain that confidence. Unity within 
our ranks, vision in correlating the offerings 
of the schools to the needs of society, and ex- 
panded friendly relations the public 
should be our guiding principles. 


with 


The Legislative Program. We are pleased to 
report the enactment of all W. E. A. bills. 
Subsequent to adoption of the legislative pro- 
gram by the Representative Assembly, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee assigned the responsibility 
for its formulation and sponsorship to the 
Council. An entire meeting was devoted to 
legislative matters. A smaller 
committee was appointed by the President to 
act as a legislative committee. On the commit- 
tee were several Council members. The asso- 
ciation also gave full support to many other 
bills for the welfare of the schools and chil- 
dren. We wish to reiterate that the success of 
a legislative program depends upon a clearly 
expressed purpose backed up by the entire pro- 
fession. Experience this year should serve as a 
guide for the future. 


discussion of 


W. E. A. COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Frank O. Holt, Madison, Chairman 
H. J. Antholz, Spooner 
S. M. Calhoun, Ladysmith 
John Callahan, Madison 
Margaret Chenoweth, Janesville 
Lucille Clock, Madison 
Wm. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
Alice Drake, La Crosse 
Nellie Evjue, Merrill 
Clarence Greiber, Madison 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 
Helen Kelsh, Kenosha 
Mabel Otteson, Eau Claire 
Wm. F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
Wm. Theisen, Milwaukee 
A. I. Winther, Marinette 
Harrison U. Wood, Racine 
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Secretary's Report 


w School people began the current year with 
less doubt and uncertainty about their responsi- 
bilities than a year ago. They had experienced 
the impacts of war upon schools, the pupils 
and themselves. They had directed a multitude 
of war activities and projects, issued ration 
books to the householders of the nation, threw 
tradition overboard in administrative and cur- 
ricular adjustments, saw their fellow teachers 
leave schoolrooms, saw a near revolution in the 
social and economic life of youth. School peo- 
ple knew, therefore, that ensuing terms would 
witness a continuation of these swift develop- 
ments in accentuated form and that, come what 
will, the schools must adjust themselves to it. 

Last winter it became evident that the im- 
mediate problem confronting education was 
the shortage of teachers. Resignations due to 
military service, jobs in industry, and marriage 
were heavy. Coincident with these factors was 
the dangerous decline in teacher training en- 
rollments. The outlook was disheartening. 
Conferences of those in leadership and respon- 
sibility were directed to secure relief in what 
looked like an impossible task. Undergraduate 
classes were speeded up, refresher courses pro- 
vided, former teachers were invited to resume 
classroom work, and recruiting campaigns were 
conducted state-wide. This cooperation in a 
crisis by the teacher training departments, the 
Department of Public Instruction and adminis- 
trators yielded results so that the schools are 
staffed in a degree not anticipated last year. 
The WEA tried to do its bit by issuing ‘“Why 
Teach School,” a bulletin descriptive of teach- 
ing as a career, for distribution to high school 
graduates. The situation is, temporarily at 
least, not as bad as it might have been, thanks 
to the good work of the mentioned groups. 

Teaching is patriotic service and we repeat 
the plea made in the Journal and on other oc- 
casions that teachers stay with the important 
work of training the young unless called to 
duty by their country. 

More defying problems will engage our at- 
tention. There is the withdrawal of thousands 
of high school pupils. When and how, if ever, 
will they regain lost educational Opportunities ? 
Will the regularly constituted public educa- 
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tional institutions be granted the means to 
help them? From what source will come the 
facilities to re-educate and rehabilitate the re 
turning service men and women? Unless the 
schools are encouraged or even permitted to 
plan for these unavoidable responsibilities 
there may emerge agencies outside of the field 
of education with ample means for doing the 
job. In view of the competitive nature revealed 
by previous and current educational activities 
sponsored by non-educational agencies, the 
magnitude of a separate and parallel system oi 
education dealing with post-war problems is 
almost beyond comprehension. No more than 
casual thought should suffice to impress us 
with the necessity for farsighted planning. 


Just as important is the need for curricular 
revisions. The schools are the object of criti 
cism for their offerings. Much of this is un 
justifiable and due to lack of information of 
what the schools really are doing. The assump- 
tion in some quarters is that education is static 
and that educators want to carry on as usual. 
For years there have been numerous commit- 
tees in Wisconsin on revision of courses. Not 
only has the public been unaware of these ad- 
vances but many teachers have not had access 
to reports or findings. The Council on Educa 
tion has given considerable thought to thi: 
matter and so has the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Executive Committee. It is 
anticipated that by cooperation of these agen 
cies there may be an over-all coordination ot! 
effort, so that groups studying courses and 
subjects may work together and promote 
unified program. It is recognized that disper 
sion of effort or piecemeal attacks on this im 
portant problem should give way to a broad 
all-inclusive approach. We ask the serious at 
tention of our members to it. 


Closely related to the foregoing is the mos! 
serious problem of all—a lasting and just 
peace. The schools have a responsibility. Th: 
urgent requirement at the moment is the rec 
ognition that education must play a large role 
Much its being written and spoken upon peace 
It is, nevertheless, apparent that confusion 
prevails in the minds of our people regarding 
what our peace aims should be and what 
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should be our attitude toward our allies and 
foes. Traditional and historic prejudices may 
distort sound thinking; partisanship may block 
statesmanship ; debility and war 
weariness may beckon us into fateful decisions. 


economic 


Pupils in our schools and citizens in our com- 
munities will, no doubt, look for guidance to 
unravel the issues, to translate abstractions, to 
lear up the hazy conceptions of what we are 
fighting for. Not an easy assignment, to be 
sure. Volumes are available and there will be 
a tremendous output of plans, pros and cons. 
As far as education's part is concerned we be- 
lieve that “Education and the People’s Peace’’ 
by the Educational Policies Commission is 
worth reading. Some may hold that this 50- 
page booklet is too idealistic in spots. It does, 
however, propose definite principles for ac 
tion and we cannot brush aside the guiding 
star of high idealism. 


In attacking these complex tasks dismay 
should give way to confidence and the will to 
do. The WEA committees and officers shall 
try, with your help, to chart a course to deal 
with them. 


= THE ASSOCIATION IN ACTION: The pattern 
of association work has shifted with every 
change of emphasis in the schools, with every 
new development affecting teaching. Investiga- 
tion of many questions is carried on by com- 
mittees set up for various fields. Their work 
continues all year and they report findings and 
recommendations to the Representative Assem- 
bly. When the reports are adopted they become 
guides for action. Since the committee reports 
are explanatory of the functions of each of 
them, a detailed review may be here omitted. 
For the information of new members, an 
enumeration of the committees is in order. 


The Executive Committee is the business or ad 
ministrative group invested by the constitution to 
carry on any or all business between sessions of 
the Assembly. While it has the power to settle 
any matters arising, it customarily refers certain 
matters to other committees especially organized 
therefor. This committee exercises general control 
over the association and has an exceedingly wide 
variety of items on its agenda . 


The Locals Committee is composed of ten 
embers and the 2nd vice-president as ex-officio. 
Each of the ten members has an assigned area of 
ounties and assists local associations in many 
Ways. 


The Welfare Committee includes the 3rd vice 
president ex-officio. It deals with problems related 
to the welfare of members, investigates cases of 
injustice, and makes recommendations for improve- 
ment of the status of teaching. In the last legis 
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lature it had the responsibility for the sick-leave 
and continuing contract laws. 


The Council on Education is the largest com- 
mittee of all. Its membership includes, for prac- 
tical purposes, representatives of all professional 
groups and departments. For several years the 


Executive Committee authorized it to draw up 
the legislative program. Trends in education, na 
tional developments, special wartime emergency 


problems are given close study. Inasmuch as the 
Council represents a cross section of education its 


deliberations bring out the points of view of all 
groups. Guesswork as to how this or that group 
sizes up a proposition is thus reduced to a mint 
mum. It, therefore, occupies a unique place in the 
state’s educational picture and has inestimable 


clearing-house value 


The Committee on Public Relations is assuming 
increasing significance each year. More and more 
the necessity of interpreting education to the pub 
lic is impressed upon us. Also, the opportunities 
for this activity are widening. The Secretary sug 
gests that all members and local associations be 
come articulate in public relations according to 
their special needs and to follow the work and 
suggestions of the committee. It has pioneered 
some activities in Wisconsin which are not dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 


The Board of Review has been in existence for 
several years conferring with higher institutions 
on credits. Progress has been made and the com- 
mittee concludes that it should be terminated 


The Retirement Committee, as its name implies, 
represents the WEA in retirement system problems 
and legislation. During the years it has consist- 
ently cooperated with the several boards existing 
under the retirement law. 

In addition to the foregoing there are the three 
regular convention committees and several on 
subject matter 

During the Secretary's tenure he has been a 
strong advocate of the committee system and 
whenever a new problem arises, an appropri- 
ate committee is ready and qualified to handle 
it. About $3000 is spent annually for commit 
tees. exclusive of the executive committee. The 
office is indebted to the members of all com 
mittees for the time and effort they have so 
generously given to the welfare of schools and 
teachers. May I urge the reading of the reports 
so that members may acquire a better grasp of 
what the organization is doing and what shou!d 


be done. 


ws LEGISLATION: The success of the associa- 
tion’s legislative program is so well known that 
repetition would be superfluous Professional 
status was given substantial improvement, both 
as to salary and other benefits, and school aids 
were increased. Experience of the WEA dur 
ing the session confirms a conviction which the 
Secretary has voiced on innumerable occasions 
and which he, at the risk of boredom, wishes 
to emphasize again. During my years of leg 
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lative work I have seen meritorious bills and 
worthy causes of all sorts flounder and sink 
without getting even a fair start along the 
lawmaking route. Well-meaning proponents 
couldn't agree and got into argumentative tan- 
gles before committees so that neither legisla- 
tors nor the folks back home knew what it was 
all about. The WEA program succeeded be- 
cause it was professionally sound and for the 
best interests of Wisconsin’s school children. 
Months of study had preceded its introduction 
It had been examined by local associations at 
statewide conferences and approved by the 
Representative Assembly. All groups under- 
stood it, they were united, and extensive publi- 
city before citizen groups followed. The legis- 
lators were apprised of it, too. Local assocta- 
tions maintained contact with legislators and 
the Secretary. Your committees were on the 
job. Perhaps as effective as any factor were 
the personal relationships with members. This 
is very important. A legislative program, to be 
successful, must have definite objectives, unant- 
mous support, and contribute to the welfare of 
the schools. Lacking this there is imposed 
upon responsible officers and committees no 
end of confusion and frustration in their legis- 
lative work. The structure of the WEA and 
affliated groups is conducive to the best meth- 
ods and results. Great credit goes to all allied 
groups for their splendid cooperation. 


® WHAT TO DO ABOUT THOSE LOCALS MEET- 
INGS: Here is another wartime problem. A 
serious handicap grows out of travel restric- 
tions. Attendance at locals presidents meetings 
was lowered and will reduce county locals 
meetings or cancel them altogether. The prob- 
lem was discussed at the September confer- 
ences and it was agreed that there should be 
an attempt to maintain a degree of contact and 
cohesive spirit among members of county lo- 
cals. The presidents and members of the Com- 
mittee on Locals encourage us to issue several 
bulletins during the year conveying a variety of 
trends and matters of interest. These are to be 
sent to counties for distribution to all teachers 
together with a supplementary bulletin from 
the local association officers or the county 
superintendent or by them jointly. The office 
is asking for suggestions from each county. 
We hope this will make up somewhat for the 
lack of meetings. If any locals desire a speaker 
for a meeting, remember your locals committee 
member or the WEA office will furnish one. 
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= HEADQUARTERS OFFICE: Members’ and as- 
sociations’ requests for data and information 
increase. We welcome this recognition of our 
ability to serve you. During the year two for 
mal bulletins were issued—Ten Years of Edu- 
cational Finance, and Teaching—A Critical 
War Service. Mimeographed studies of sick- 
leave, per-pupil costs, city superintendents 
contracts, library facilities, living costs and 
business conditions, survey of salaries (6), 
leave for military service, high school aid, vic- 
tory tax, withholding tax, job-freezing, and 
others were mailed. Many individual requests 
were received for data on salaries, bonuses, re 
port cards, and a host of questions arising out 
of bills in the legislature. 


Members of the staff have spoken before 
many meetings of teachers and citizen groups. 
The Secretary attended during the year 74 
meetings of WEA committees and cooperating 
groups. He was asked to serve on the legisla 
tive committee of the State Welfare Council; 
works with the National School Service Insti- 
tute on public relations, and has a continual 
round of conferences with individuals and 
groups outside of education. The contacts of 
the staff members constitute all-year public 
relations. Federal directives affect schools and 
teachers increasingly and no small amount of 
our time is devoted to watching developments 
and advising members. 


= WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
Governmental restrictions on paper will affect 
the Journal just as they do other publications. 
The present allotment will not permit any is- 
sue to exceed 48 pages. Should further restric- 
tions be imposed, several issues shall have to 
be combined. We ask members to bear with us 
in any problems arising out of reduced Journal 
space. 


= MEMBERSHIP: The officers and Committee 
on Locals stress the need for securing the 
membership of all Wisconsin teachers. Ex- 
penses of the WEA go higher with every price 
rise whereas the dues are the same, there are 
fewer teachers, and advertising receipts fall off. 
It is the contention of those in responsibility 
that in consideration of the benefits accruing to 
all teachers by virtue of WEA effort, that a// 
teachers should help pay the expense. Mem- 
bers can assist in pointing this out to those not 
cognizant of the work of the association. 
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= CREDIT UNION: The Credit Union has been 
very helpful to its members in these times of 
rising prices and financial emergencies. More 
than 1100 members of the WEA are using its 
services. Present government regulations of 
credit affect all credit unions, banks, and small 
loan companies, and do not permit our credit 
union to be as helpful as it would like to be 
to its members. However, certain changes in 
policy have been made to meet present condi- 
tions, and they include the elimination of the 
compulsory purchase of one share of stock be- 
fore becoming a borrowing member, and also 
the elimination of the $1.00 entrance fee. The 
savings of members now total $128,884. 
Loans made during the first nine months of 
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this year amount to more than $83,900. The 
assets are in the aggregate amount of $147,341. 

It is a pleasure indeed, to record the ac 
complishments of your association. Your co- 
Operation and constructive suggestions inspire 
us tO use every Opportunity to improve its 
methods and promote its prestige in the field 
of child and teacher welfare. We approach a 
crucial period in the faith that our local asso 
ciations and allied groups will again demon- 
strate through their state association that edu 
cation must and will be given the opportunity 


to help win the war and secure the peace. 


Respectfully submitted, 


O. H. PLENZKE, 


Ep Sec 





Welfare Committee 


w Acting upon recommendations passed by the 
1942 Delegate Assembly the Welfare Commit- 
tee drew up and sponsored the following laws, 
pertaining to teacher welfare, which were 
passed by the 1943 Legislature. The provisions 
of these laws are very briefly summarized. 


1. Sick-Leave. Provides a minimum of 5 days 
sick-leave per year for teachers in the state without 
deduction of pay. Unused days to accumulate to at 
least 30 days. 

2. Continuing Contract. Provides that all teachers 
shall be given written notice of the renewal or re 
fusal of his or her contract for the ensuing year by 
April 1. If no such notice is given, the contract of 
teaching service then in force shall be continued 
Teachers must accept or reject in writing their con- 
tracts for the ensuing year (whether or not a written 
notice of the renewal of the contract was received by 
April 1) by April 15. 

The Welfare Committee wishes to point out 
that these laws carry with them certain respon- 
sibilities on the part of the teachers and makes 
the following recommendations in order that 
these laws will continue to operate in the best 
interests of education. 

1. The Sick-Leave Law was passed to provide 
sick-leave for those teachers who need it. Teachers 
are urged not to abuse the law in any way 

2. The continuing contract law may take some 
time before it operates smoothly. The teachers of the 
state are urged to help educate the school boards re- 
garding the provisions as well as to abide by these 
provisions themselves. 

3. With regard to salary, a thorough research and 
later publicity of the ‘‘cost-of-living index’’ has been 
suggested. The WEA office is to carry on this re- 
search and the findings will be used as a basis for 
future committee work, 


The Welfare Committee wishes to promote 
the welfare of pupils as well as of teachers. 
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In the past the WEA has often cooperated with 
both educational and relief agencies in working 
for child welfare. It is believed that this policy 
should continue, but that more can be done 
throughout the state by having greater partici- 
pation. In order to further this worthy parti- 
cipation the committee suggests that 

1. Local associations, superintendents, and_ local 
school boards avail themselves of the services of the 
Welfare Committee in all cases where it may be of 
assistance, whether it concern teacher or pupil wel 
tare 

2. Local associations take an active part in pro 
moting child welfare by studying local conditions 


with regard to juvenile delinquency, child trade 
laws, street trade permits, etc., and improving these 
conditions wherever possible 

3. Local administrators avail themselves of the 
mutual benefits to be gained from cooperating with 
existing local, county, and state welfare organizations 


4. Teachers and administfators serve to aid the 
future of education by encouraging high calibre high 
school graduates to enter the teaching profession 

The Welfare Committee wishes at this time 
to thank the WEA office force for the willing 
and able assistance which it has given. The ex 
tensive study which the office made with re- 
gard to sick-leave practices in schools through 
out the state and in industry proved to be of 
great value in securing the Sick-Leave Law 
which was mentioned early in this report. 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Lester M. Emans, Madison, Chairman 
R. E. Balliette, Platteville 
Viola Krumm, Stoughton 
Vera Rehnstrand, Superior 
Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 
Calvin Evans, Milwaukee, Ex-officio 
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Public Relations 


gs The work of this committee for the year 
1942-43 has been pretty largely that of form- 
ing contacts with organized groups within the 
State of Wisconsin. These contacts were made 
for the purpose of providing opportunities for 
your fellow educators to sit down with mem- 
bers of organized groups so that the problems 
of education and of those special groups could 
be freely discussed. Your committee felt that 
this was one way of securing friendly support 
for education. When people understand our 
problems and_ the difficulty of their solution 
they are much more likely to be considerate 
and helpful than they are if our problems are 
only vaguely understood. The members otf 
this committee realize that the making of these 
contacts is only a small part of the possible en- 
terprises that might have been undertaken but 
the regular members are engaged full time at 
other labors so only a limited field could be 
attacked. 

The important items of our report are listed. 

|. The W. E. A. has given Roy T. Ragatz 
permission to spend a small part of his time in 
the field of Public Relations. Mr. Ragatz has 
worked with us and has carried out some ideas 
of his own through the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education and by direct contact. 

2. The W, E. 
cellent contact with Otis Crosby, president of 
the National School Public Relations Associa 
tion, whereby he will furnish regular releases 
to the Journal on public relations. Our State 
W. E. A. Secretary, O. H. Plenzke, is chairman 
of a national committee representing the Asso 
ciation of State Secretaries. Through this tie 
up he made the contact with Mr. Crosby. 


A. Journal has made an ex 


3. Your president, Wm. C. Hansen and 
your secretary, O. H. Plenzke have consistently 
attended the meetings of our committee and 
have given us much good advice. 

4. A list of rural leaders throughout Wis 
consin has been compiled with the aid of 
county superintendents. The names of thos 


leaders will be placed on the mailing list of the 


W. E. A. to receive releases and information 
on rural education from time to time. 

5. The sectional meeting of the Publi 
Relations people, Friday, November 5, is en- 
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tirely devoted to the matter of newspape: 
publicity. 
6. Conferences. 


A. Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin. 

A meeting was held in Madison on December 
with this committee. A thorough discussion con 
cerning possible educational legislation was carried 
on with a great leal of questioning on the part of 
the members of the Joint Committee. About twenty 
people attended. They represented at least eleven 
state organizations. 


B. Wisconsin Assoctation of Manufacturers. 

This meeting was held at Milwaukee on Wednes 
day, June 16, at the Hotel Pfister. There were 101 
men and women from industry and business and 63 
who represented schools. Walter Fuller, president of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, spoke for industry 
and Dean Frank Holt of the University represented 
education. The meeting then broke up into five sec- 
tional gatherings in which the highlights of the 
luncheon speeches were discussed in round table 
fashion. Any other pertinent questions that anyone 
wished to bring up were accepted. After two hours’ 
discussion the summation meeting was held at which 
time representatives of industry and education out- 
lined the best ideas that were brought out in each 
sectional meeting. 

Industry showed a disposition to want worthwhile 
information and most members expressed themselves 
as wanting to have a better understanding of the 
needs of education. The W. A. M. has asked for 
more mectings. 

In August a small conference was held with the 
leaders of industry at which they asked for furthet 
opportunities to meet with and talk to teachers. The 
committee recommends that area conferences be held 
around the state. We recommend that the areas bs 
based upon the regional or sectional educational 
associations that are now in existence and that such 
area meetings be arranged during the course of this 
school year 

Your committee is meeting with the special com- 
mittee on education representing W. A. M. on Fri 
day, November 5, to discuss future developments 
and possibilities of carrying on group discussions 
over the state 


C. American Federation of Labor. 

When the idea of joint meetings was first consid- 
ered emphasis was placed upon the need of meet- 
ing with as many different groups as was possible 
As soon as it became evident that such meetings 
were worthwhile we branched out in our contacts 
Mr. George Haberman, president of the A. F. of | 
and Mr. Nagorsne, his assistant, have met with our 
representatives and the result is that labor over the 
state is preparing for conferences with educators 
Both labor and management have agreed that as soon 
as the first round of conferences has been completed 
the time will have come for a group representing 
education, industry, business, labor, and agriculture 
to get together to come to a better understanding of 
education's part in the work with all of the children 
in this present emergency and in the post war 
world. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Locals Committee 


a The Committee on Locals, during the past 
year, has been confronted with some of the 
most difficult problems which it has ever faced. 
The members of the Committee are convinced 
that its primary purpose is to secure a one hun- 
dred per cent membership of teachers in the 
Wisconsin Education Association. We have 
had to contend with a tremendous turnover in 
personnel, and in some cases with indifference 
and ignorance of the objectives of the Associa- 
tion. On the other hand, the Committee was in 
a favorable position because it could point to a 
splendid record of Association accomplishment 
during the past year. Its strongest argument 
was that these great gains for the profession 
could not have been made without able leader- 
ship, backed by the weight and power of a 
huge organization, keenly alert to the interests 
of education and the welfare of the children in 
our schools. 


Due to travel restrictions, the Committee 
did not hold any meeting prior to the organi- 
zation meeting in Wausau on June 12. That 
meeting was attended by all members of the 
Committee and their associate members and by 
the president and executive secretary of the 
Association. It was decided then to continue 
the campaign of acquainting all teachers 
‘throughout every section of the state with the 
program and objectives of the Association and 
to continue the drive for one hundred per cent 


membership. 


In order to bring first-hand information con- 
cerning the problems of education to teachers 
ind to acquaint them with the accomplish 
ments of the association, members of the Com- 
mittee on Locals wrote all county superintend 
ents that speakers for their institutes were 
available. Each member of the committee had 
appointed associates who agreed to speak at 
teachers’ meetings. As a result, the members 
ot the committee, the associates, and members 
of the W. E. A. staff and President, appeared 
before the large majority of county meetings. 
We consider this fine coverage and hope other 
city and county groups will file requests for 
similar service during the year. 
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The following people comprised the speaker 
roster and we here acknowledge the fine work 
they performed for the association: C. P. 
Hayward; W. F. Kruschke, Rhine 
lander; C. B. Walden, Merrill; A. Boettcher, 
W. E. Moore, and G. W. Bannerman, Wausau; 
W. P. Hagman, Kaukauna; J. A. Van Natta, 
Sturgeon Bay; Marion Feurer, Kenosha; Win- 
ston Brown, Waukesha; Alice Matson, Eau 
Claire; Wilbur Gibson, Durand; H. G. Knudt- 
son, West Salem; Roger Holtz, Necedah; Har- 
ley J. Powell, Watertown; Esther Krakow, Sun 
Prairie; R. E. Balliette, Platteville; B. PF. 
Greenfield, Viroqua; C. T. Larson, Bayfield; 
I. Crowell, Shell Lake. 


Borge, 


During the autumn, regional meetings were 
held in each Locals district. All ten meetings 
were scheduled during the week beginning 
September 19. Experience has taught that the 
smaller meeting is more successful in arousing 
interest, in stimulating thought, and in pro- 
voking questions than is the big sectional 
meeting. Lively discussions featured every one 
of these regional meetings. 


The Committee on Locals is more than ever 
convinced that harmony of thought and unity 
of action are supremely important to the teach 
ing profession at all times, but particularly 
during these critical war years. Its members 
have worked faithfully and well and have 
been ably assisted by timely bulletins and 
other helpful information from the secretary's 
office. The Locals Committee will not fail in 
its endeavor to be of service to the schocl 
children of Wisconsin. 

Everett C. Hirsch, Wausau, Chairman 
Fred J. Moser, Cumberland 
Opal Wiegand, Eagle River 
V. E. van Patter, Superior 
Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 
A. J. Smith, Union Grove 
A. T. Stolen, Eau Claire 
E. J. McKean, Tomah 
Frank Keller, Watertown 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
A. T. Nelson, Grantsburg, Ex Officio 
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Board of Review 


mw The Board of Review has completed four 
years of work on the problem of evaluation of 
credits among the Teachers Colleges, and the 
University of Wisconsin. The complaints are 
now very few and these come from persons 
who are not well-informed on either one or 
both of two factors. First, the person does not 
distinguish between credits, as a term used in 
pre-degree-granting days, and credit hours, a 
basic time value of the credit towards a degree. 
Second, these present cases seem to believe that 
the Board of Review is a body set up to pass 
upon the value of their credits and inform the 
college in question of their decision which 
institution must then accept the committee's 
evaluation, As much as the Board of Review 
would like to have done this in some instances 
a few years ago, it could have no such power 
or authority. 


Much of our discussion on credit evaluation 
the past year has led the committee into the 
field of curriculum development, course of 
study development, including course titles, 
contents and numbering, and the possibility of 
the Teachers Colleges getting together on some 
common ground in certain areas without jeop- 
ardizing their individuality and initiative as 
educational institutions. We believe something 
of this nature could well be accomplished by 
these colleges working together and result in 
easier and more efficient evaluation of credits 
for transfer students. This field of curricular 
development is being covered by your commit- 
tee known as the Council of Education which 
is working with many local and regional com- 
mittees concerned with curriculum problems. 


The efforts of the Board of Review together 
with the operation of the element of time have 
accomplished much to facilitate the solution of 
the problems of many teachers and their credits. 


First of importance among the events that 
have aided in getting more reasonable and fair 
credit adjustments was the action of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin in their resolu- 
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tion “That graduates of Wisconsin Teachers 
Colleges, holding the Bachelor's degree, shal! 
be admitted as candidates for Masters Degre« 
in Education, with concentration in Elementary 
Education, if their transcripts give evidence of 
good undergraduate scholarship (minimum 
grade point average of 1.5).” 


Second, along with this commendable action 
on the part of our University, the registrars of 
the Teachers Colleges experienced a more lib 
eral attitude on the part of teacher training 
accrediting associations which opened the way 
for making adjustments more favorable to 


candidates for graduation. 


Third, most of those teachers formerly 
trained and having the problems of determin 
ing values toward a degree for old credits have 
by now—or should have by now—completed 
the graduation requirements, or have left the 


profession. 


Fourth, many instances have come to the at 
tention of the Board of Review which describe 
clearly that the studies by this Board Commit 
tee and its meetings with the Presidents and 
Registrars of the Teacher Colleges did awaken 
these institutions to their problem of credit 
evaluation and brought about favorable reac 
tions for teachers who had a reasonable case 
and properly understood it. 


In view of the foregoing summary of our 
achievements and because much of our late dis 
cussions have seemed to indicate the committee 
has fulfilled its mission, and since most of any 
further problems of credit evaluation will and 
should be considered in the program of cur- 
ricular changes upon which you now have com 
mittees at work, we recommend the acceptancy 
of this report and the dissolution of the Board 
of Review. 


BOARD OF REVIEW: Floyd Smith, Chr., Irene 
M. Kronenwetter, R. J. McMahon, Ida A. Ooley, 
Kenneth L. Outcelt, Henry Smith, Howard Teas- 
F. Waddell, C. R. Wentland. 
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Retirement 


a This is the seventh opportunity I have been 
given to report to the Representative Assembly 
on the status of the Retirement System. And 
again I must start by freeing the rest of the 
committee from responsibility for this report, 
since it has not been submitted to them. If any 
of you remember the nature of most of the pre- 
vious reports, you will understand why the 
making of this one is a privilege I would not 
forego. 

Most of what I have to say divides itself 
into two parts: I) the status of the account of 
the System with the general fund of the state; 
Il) the bill which was passed at the request of 
the Annuity Board modifying and clarifying 
the Retirement Law in several respects. 

I. Last year at this time all principal sums 
due the Retirement System as of the previous 
June 29th had been transferred to it. The 
amount that became due as of June 30th could 
not be transferred, since it was not exactly de- 
termined at that date. We were able to say, 
“The State has done all that can be asked to 
ward transferring the principal amount due the 
Retirement System.” This, however, did not 
yet represent a fully satisfactory status, since it 
is clear that the law contemplates the collection 
by means of surtax of the necessary funds be- 
fore they become due. This is now the case. 
Last year, after the amount of the State’s con- 
tribution was determined, the transfer of this 
amount from the general fund was made 
Therefore, all of last year’s surtax became avail- 
able for the State’s contribution of June 30, 
1943. The = surtax 
$4,658,076.92, nearly 
needs of the System. Hence, it is expected that 
after the determination of the requirements of 
the state deposits are made, there will be a 
transfer from the Retirement System to the 
general fund, in accordance with the provisions 
of the law, of nearly $2,300,000. The Annuity 
Board is prepared to transfer this money as 


for the fiscal year was 


twice the estimated 


soon as actuarial calculations to determine the 
exact amount are completed. We will note 
with pleasure this example of promptness. 

A second financial matter has been cleared. 
If a teacher leaves the state before the age of 
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36 she may, by forfeiting the State’s deposit, 
withdraw her own. The principal amounts so 
forfeited have totaled about $500,000. In my 
Opinion it was the clear intent of the law that 
this belonged to the State. 
did not direct the transfer of this money to the 
general fund, or appropriate it to the use of the 
Retirement System. It was among the untouch 
ables. In reporting to this assembly I have an 


However, the law 


nually pointed out that in equity this fund was 
an offset against the amount due from the gen- 
eral fund. On recommendation of the Annuity 
Board the legislature ordered the transfer ot 
the principal amounts so forfeited to the gen- 
eral fund of the State, but appropriated all in- 
terest thereon to the Retirement System. We 
should be glad that the anomalous situation of 
these forfeitures has been clarified. 


The final question that arises in connection 
with the relation of the Retirement System to 
the general fund is the matter of interest. The 
interest computed at the average rate earned by 
the system was transferred for all amounts due 
for transfer prior to June 1938. Since then no 
transfer of interest has been made. Computed 
on the same basis there would now be due 
about $500,000 in interest. In equity I believe 
this should be paid. However, we are advised 
that the legal basis for any demand for such a 
transfer is uncertain. Moreover, we should re 
member two facts in connection with the matter 
of interest: 1) The interest rate on short time 
government loans, the investment nearest akin 
to these amounts delayed in transfer, is lower 
than the rates earned by the fund, and 2) there 
are substantial offsets against this interest 
item: a) The interest on forfeited accounts of 
about $150,000 is now available; b) The in- 
terest on accounts forfeited in the future wil! 
probably bring in about $2,000 a year; c) Be- 
cause the surtax is again being collected before 
the deposits it pays for become due, we are 
having a current balance averaging at least 
$2,000,000 not required by the System. The in 
terest on this we retain. This is a very large 
item. If interest were paid to the Retirement 
System on the basis of delay in transfer, all 


these offsets should of course be transferred by 
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the Retirement System to the general fund. It 
is not unlikely that these offsets might, in the 
long run, more than balance the interest that 
in equity is due the System. 

It is my judgment that we should consider 
the matter of the delayed transfers from the 
general fund for the period 1928 to 1942’ as 
closed. 

II. Last year I reported that the Annuity 
Board had appointed a legislative committee to 
draft a bill to clarify and in a few respects 
modify the existing Retirement Law and that 
this committee contained not only members of 
the Board but others, among whom were your 
secretary, the System’s actuary, and myself. 

Besides the clarification of certain details 
the bill in effect accomplished four things. 


(1) Directed the transfer of the principal of 
forfeited accounts to the general fund and _ the 
interest thereon to the Retirement System as 
described above 

(2) Gave the Annuity Board power to ap 
point a deputy director to aid Mr. Trathen, a 
much needed change in the light of the fact 
that there now are over $64,000,000 in the 
funds of the Retirement System. The adminis- 
trative costs of the System are insignificant com 
pared with the usual expenditures for a business 
of this nature 

(3) The liberalizing of the choices that can 
be made as to benefits and beneficiaries 

(4) The granting of “experience” for service 
in the armed forces and for the special training 
of persons who later teach in educational pro 
grams of the armed forces 


As to the third item, I may say that essenti 
ally this allows under certain circumstances of 
more than one beneficiary (for instance, all 
children rather than one), and permits a bene- 
ficiary to elect the mode of payment in case this 
specified by the member, 
changes are in my opinion important and 
valuable. 

Experience in World War I counted as ex 
perience towards computing the State deposit. 
This bill provides the same privilege for World 
War II, especially providing for those services 
in which women are active, namely, 
W.A.V.ES., W.A.C., U.S. Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve, Spars, and the teaching of 
others in the military forces. Your secretary 
was particularly active in framing an equitable 
provision of this sort. 

The bill as framed was passed. No bill un- 
favorably affecting the System was passed, or, 


was not These 
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as far as I know, introduced. 

Because of having all funds due the System 
available for investment, it has been possibl« 
to credit the teachers’ accounts with 3% in 
spite of falling interest rates on investments. 

Repetition should not lessen the emphasis 
with which I wish to express the appreciation 
all teachers should have for the wisdom and 
tirelessness with which Mr. Trathen serves the 
System, both as director of investment and in 
the manifold relations of the System with stat« 
administration and for the constant vigilanc 
and vigor with which your secretary watches 
all that might affect the just interest of the 
teacher, 

Mark H. Ingraham, 


Chairman, WEA _ Retirement 
Committee. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT— 
(Continued from page 142) 
D. Agriculture. 

Plans have been started and received enthusiastic 
ally by those representatives that have conferred 
with us, leading toward a meeting, this winter, with 
men and women who represent the farmers of Wis 
consin. At the preliminary meeting held on October 
Ist we were greatly encouraged and an initial plan 
was set up which should develop into a worthwhil 
conference. 

The planning and holding of these confer 
ences is not an easy task. Within the ranks of 
these departments of society there are basic 
differences of opinion and grounds for dis 
agreement. One of our tasks is to encourage 
a sympathetic understanding of the tasks of 
education without allowing the internal cross 
currents of opinion to upset our goal of 
friendly cooperation. This factor makes for 
slow and careful progress. Then, too, in thes: 
times meetings are difficult to arrange. Trans 
portation and eating facilities are already 
strained and so we have had to work patiently 
We have not given up our projects because the 
Wisconsin Council of Education has definitel, 
stated that the educators must make plans now 
for meeting uncertain support later. It is onl) 
chrough thoughtful effort during these days 
that the school children of the post war er. 
can be assured of strong teaching in satisfa 
tory schools. 

Your committee continues to urge carefully 
planned projects of good public relations in all 


(Continued on page 152) 
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“Suckers” and “Badgers” 


By Edward P. Alexander 


Supt., Wisconsin Historical Society 


ws While Wisconsin was still going through 
its era of military occupation, it took part in a 
lead mining boom. Hundreds of prospectors, 
most of them Southerners, came up the Mis- 
sissippi River into the mining region around 
Dubuque, Iowa; Galena, Illinois; and Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin. The miners who came into 
Wisconsin during the summer and returned to 
Illinois during cold weather were called ‘‘suck- 
ers,’ because the fish for which they were 
named ran south in the streams in autumn. 
The miners who stayed in Wisconsin during 
the winter moved from their tents into caves 
or crude shelters in the hills, and were com- 
pared with the badger, a small rodent who bur- 
rowed in a hole in the rocks. In this way IIli- 
nois became known as the Sucker State, and 
Wisconsin as the Badger State. 


Lead, that heavy metal so valuable for mak- 
ing bullets and paint, had been known to the 
Indians for many years. Nicolas Perrot had a 
lead mine as early as 1690, which the Indians 
had shown him. It was situated near the south- 
west tip of Wisconsin, the mine probably at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and a fortified post to pro- 
tect it across the river near East Dubuque, IIli- 
nois. Perrot taught the Indians the rude ele- 
ments of mining and smelting lead. Most of 
the work was done by Indian women who drew 
out the ore in birch-bark 
“mococks.”’ 


baskets called 


The first white man to work the upper Mis- 
sissippi mines in effective fashion was a French 
trader, Julien Dubuque, who in 1788 received 
permission from the Sauk and Fox Indians to 
mine lead in a large tract which included the 
present city in lowa named for him. Dubuque 
was a born diplomat who persuaded the In- 
dians to work in the mines, shipped the lead to 
St. Louis in pirogues, and secured a mining 
and trading license from the Spanish authori 
ties there, having thoughtfully named his pos- 
sessions “The Mines of Spain.” It seems likely 
that during the years before his death in 1810, 
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The sixth of a series written to help 
teachers and students better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


Dubuque may have taken out and smelted 
500,000 pounds of lead annually. He also 
appears to have conducted mining operations 
about Galena and in southwest Wisconsin. 

But during this early period lead mines 
farther down the Mississippi were better 
known. Before 1762 the French had mined 
lead in what is today Washington County, 
Missouri, and in about 1798 mining began to 
thrive about Potosi, with Ste. Genevieve and 
Herculaneum, ports on the river, becoming the 
market towns. By 1818 there were 45 mines in 
the Missouri lead region with 1,100 miners 
producing about 3,000,000 pounds each year. 

In 1816 Colonel George Davenport, the In- 
dian trader, shipped the first boatload of lead 
from the Fever River or Galena district to St. 
Louis. Six years later Colonel James Johnson 
of Kentucky began large-scale mining about 
Galena, employing both white laborers and 
negro slaves as miners. Very soon a rush to 
this region began, and by 1825 there were 
mines on the Fever, Apple, and Small Pox 
rivers and in the Sinsinawa region in both IIlt- 
nois and Wisconsin, all together producing 
1,000,000 pounds of smelted lead in 1825. 
Tales of the richness of the region began to cir- 
culate. In 1819 at the Buck Lead just above 
Galena a whole tribe of Indians was required 
to remove one of the largest nuggets ever 
found in lead mining history. In 1824 John 
Bonner stumbled upon an old Indian digging 
at Hardscrabble (today Hazel Green, Wiscon- 
sin) and in a single day mined 17,000 pounds 
of ore. Such stories had their effect, and in 
four years beginning in 1825 population in the 
region jumped from 200 to 10,000. By 1840 
Wisconsin mines were producing nearly half 
of all the lead mined in the whole country 
15,130,000 out of 31,240,000 pounds. 

The Wisconsin lead district was bounded on 
the north by the Wisconsin River, on the west 
by the Mississippi River, on the south by the 
Illinois state line, and on the east by the coun 
ties of Dane and Green, both of which, how- 
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ever, had some lead de- 
posits. The district included 
the present area covered by 
Grant, Lafayette, and Iowa 
counties. Some of the places 
in the region are named in 
a doggerel verse which ap- 
peared in the Wusconsin 
Herald published at Lan- 
caster at the time of the sale 
of reserved mineral lands at 
Mineral Point in 1847. The 
rhyme goes as follows: 


New Diggings, Shake Rag, 
Benton, Snake 

Are all on hand and _ wide 
awake; 

Black Jack, Black Leg, Swind- 
ler's Ridge, 

Claim with the rest their 
privilege. 

Franklin is there and Centre- 
ville 

Crawls from its elevated hill. 

Dodgeville, Shullsburg, Hamil- 
ton, 

Are there to see to number one. 

Burlesqueburgh, Platteville, 
White Oak, Whig, 

Scrabble, The Little Patch and 
Big, 

Red Dog, Pin Hook, Nip and 
Tuck, 

Are all on hand to try their 
luck. 

Beetown and Pigeon hither fly, 

With cash in hand their lots 
to buy; 

And last, and least inclined to 
nab, 

Her share of mineral lands, is 
Grab. 


The people who came to 
the Wisconsin lead mining 











region had origins different 
from those who settled else- 
where in the state during 
the period 1820-50. In the 
first place, very few non-English-speaking peo- 
ple were found in the three counties. In the 
second place, Southerners were more numerous 
than New Yorkers and New Englanders. To 
illustrate, the census of 1850 gave the three 
lead counties a total population of 37,252. Of 
these only 1,559 were non-English-speaking 
foreigners, or 4 percent as compared to 19 per- 
cent for the state as a whole. In the three 
counties, there were 2,353 natives of Illinois 
and 2,131 native New Yorkers, while in all 
other counties in the state except Green the 
native New Yorkers added to those born in 
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Cross section of a lead rnine, from the report of David Dale Owen, 
1839. (Cut through courtesy of Wisconsin Historical Society) 


Wisconsin made up a clear majority of the 
American-born. The Southern influence can be 
realized when we see that nearly one-half of 
all the Virginians in Wisconsin, seven-tenths 
of the Kentuckians, three-fourths of the natives 
of Tennessee, and four-fifths of the Missouri 
ans lived in the three lead counties. 

The most numerous foreign group in the 
lead mining district were the Cornishmen from 
Cornwall, the lead mining region of south 
western England. These “Cousin Jacks,” as 
they were called, were as a class the most 
skilled practical miners in the whole Wiscon 
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sin region. They began coming about 1835, 
and by 1850 numbered some 7,000, the great 
majority of them in the three lead counties 
The discovery of gold in California eventually 
took about half of them out of the state. So 
thorough were they as miners that they could 
often make money on mines supposedly al- 
ready exhausted by native American miners. 
And it became proverbial that once a ‘Cousin 
Jack” had abandoned a mine there was no us¢ 
trying to work it further. 

The favorite son of the lead country was 
Colonel Henry Dodge, and his career well 
illustrates the chief characteristics of the r« 
gion. Dodge was born at Vincennes, Indiana, 
and raised in Kentucky and Missouri. At Ste. 
Genevieve he helped his father at farming, 
brewing, distilling, and lead mining. The 
young man was a capable frontier politician, 
and he also served in the War of 1812. In 
1827 he left Missouri to establish himself in 
the Wisconsin lead country near Dodgeville. 
He fought in the Black Hawk War of 1832 
led exploring expeditions as far west as the 
Rockies in 1834-35, and in 1836 President 
Andrew Jackson appointed him the first gov 
ernor of Wisconsin Territory. 

Dodge was possessed of a fiery temper. In 
1806 he had set out to join Aaron Burt's ex 
pedition, never suspecting that Burr might be 
plotting against the United States. When he 
heard of Burr’s arrest, Dodge hurried back to 
Ste. Genevieve where he found that a grand 
jury had indicted him for treason. Dodge 
posted bail and then set out to persuade the 
jurors that they had made a mistake. After he 
had thrashed nine of them, the indictment was 
withdrawn. Dodge was also once said to have 
left a bowie knife under the pillow of his bed 
in a Milwaukee hotel. His political prominence 
is an indication of the great influence of the 
lead mining region in early Wisconsin affairs, 
an influence which declined as population 
grew in the southeastern and 
parts of the state. 


south-central 


Dodge is only one of many prominent men 
in the lead counties. There were George Wal- 
lace Jones of Sinsinawa, also a native of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, and the first delegate to Con- 
gress from Wisconsin Territory; Charles Dunn, 
a mative of Kentucky and chief justice of the 
territorial supreme court; William S$, Hamilton 
of Wiota, fifth son of the great Alexander 
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Hamilton; Henry Gratiot of Gratiot’s Grove, 
excellent business man, government agent for 
the Winnebago, and amiable personality; John 
H. Rountree, native Kentuckian and founder 
of Platteville; and scores of others. 

The sulphide of lead which the miners were 
after occurred in veins usually many feet un 
der the ground, though occasionally rich de 
posits were found on the surface. The usual 
course of a vein was east and west, though 
there were occasional ‘north and souths’’ and 
also quartering ones called “ten o’clocks” or 
‘four o’clocks” from their position in relation 
to the sun at those hours. A network of veins 
was called a “diggings.” 

The carly white miners looked for surface 
depressions left by Indian mines or applied the 
prospecting wisdom they had learned in the 
Missouri fields. The eventual centers of min 
ing in Wisconsin came to be Hazel Green, New 
Diggings, Gratiot’s Grove, Shullsburg, Hamil 
ton or Wiota, Fair Play, Platteville, Willow 
Springs, Mineral Point, Dodgeville, Mound 
ville, Beetown, Spring Prairie, and Potosi. 
Mineral Point was the hub of the district and 
the best known of all the diggings. 


Once a likely location had been selected, a 
shaft which looked much like an ordinary well 
was dug. If the shaft struck a vein, the miners 
would tunnel along it. A two-handled windlass 
was placed at the top of the shaft, and a sturdy 
wooden bucket or tub was lowered into the 
shaft by means of a stout rope. The earth or 
ore from the tunnel was then pulled up the 
shaft. As the tunnel grew longer, a crude 
wheelbarrow would be used to bring the ore 
to the shaft. The miner’s tools were most sim- 
ple—a shovel, a pick, a gad similar to our mod 
ern crowbar, a hand drill, blasting powder, and 
a candle set in clay which could be stuck to the 
wall. In building the tunnel, pillars of rocks 
were left at intervals to hold up the roof, and 
timbers were also added as support when 
deemed necessary. The miners usually wore 
heavy overalls and “‘wamuses” or jackets made 
of bedticking. 

When the ore was brought to the surface, it 
was concentrated or smelted. The early French- 
men had taught the Indians how to do this. A 
hopper-like cavity was dug in the side of a 
hill. From it ran a trench to a shallow bowl- 
like depression. Stones were placed on the 
bottom of the hopper to form a kind of a grate 
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On top of them were stacked narrow logs, and 
then the ore was placed on the logs. The 
trench was filled with quick-burning wood and 
set afire. The metal was melted from the ore 
and ran down the trench into the bowl-like 
depression where it formed what was called a 
plat” of lead weighing about sixty pounds. 
The refuse might be resmelted. 

The early furnaces used by the white min- 
ers worked on about the same principle except 
that limestone or firebrick was used to form 
the walls of the furnace, logs completely sur- 
rounded the charge of ore, and the molten lead 
was dipped from the basin into iron pig lead 
moulds. In 1836 Robert A. Drummond of the 
Galena district built an improved furnace 
which allowed the flame to be forced over the 
top of the charge of ore. 

In Wisconsin, too, there once flourished a 
shot-tower. It was situated on the Wisconsin 
River within the present Iowa County in the 
village of Helena, first called Arena. The vil- 
lage was established in 1827 or 1828 as a ship- 
ping point for Dodge's and other mines. The 
pigs of lead were sent down the river on flat- 
boats to St. Louis. But in 1831 shrewd Daniel 
Whitney of Green Bay and his partners began 
to erect the shot manufactory. In 1861 the 
shot-tower was closed, but the site still re 
mains today at Tower Hill Park, one of the 
state parks of Wisconsin. 

Making lead shot began at Helena in 1833 
The tower was built along a high bluff on the 
side of Pipe Creek. The tower itself was 60 
teet high, but a vertical shaft cut through solid 
rock extended below it for another 120 feet. 
Then a lateral tunnel was cut to reach the bot- 
tom of the shaft. The lead was tempered with 
arsenic, melted, and poured from a_ perfor- 
ated ladle at the top of the 180-foot long shaft. 
By the time it reached the water at the bottom 
of the drop, some 15 percent of it had formed 
into perfect spheres. The wet shot was then 
carted out through the lateral tunnel at the 
bottom of the shaft to a finishing room where 
it was dried in an oven, polished in a revolv- 
ing barrel, sorted, and packed into kegs. 

Daniel Whitney, founder of the shot-tower, 
had intended to ship his product to the East 
by way of Green Bay and the Wisconsin—Fox 
waterway. But early in the life of the enter- 
prise, a direct road was developed to Milwau- 
kee and the shot hauled overland by wagon. 

In the early days when mines were being 
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prospected for, the settlements in the lead 
country were very similar to mining boom 
towns anywhere. The chance that one might 
always make an incredibly rich strike, and the 
dreary dirty work of mining itself called for 
extravagant diversions. Taverns flourished near 
the diggings; drinking was hard, gambling was 
frequently for enormous stakes, quarreling and 
fighting throve, and the carrying of concealed 
weapons such as bowie knives and pistols was 
a constant source of trouble. Dueling was also 
indulged in occasionally. 

“Wisconsin’s saddist tragedy,” as Dr. Milo 
M. Quaife has called it, can be traced to the 
attitude of southwest Wisconsin of that day 
toward fighting. On February 11, 1842, in the 
council chamber of the Wisconsin territorial 
legislature two good friends, Charles C. P. 
Arndt of Green Bay, a native of Pennsylvania, 
and James R. Vineyard of Grant County, who 
was born in Kentucky, quarreled during the 
debate. Vineyard insinuated that Arndt had 
lied, Arndt later struck him in the face, and 
Vineyard in a fit of sudden anger drew a pis 
tol and shot Arndt dead. Vineyard was admit 
ted to bail, tried for manslaughter nearly 
eighteen months later, and upon a plea that 
he had acted in self defense, was acquitted. 

Occasionally, though, the readiness of the 
lead mining country to fight resulted in an 
amusing story. Thus “Colonel” T. B. Shaunce 
of Dodgeville, who dug the shaft of the shot- 
tower at Helena, was in 1835 challenged to a 
duel by an Joseph McMurtry. 


Shaunce agreed to fight but chose the weapons 


Irishman, 


at forty feet, neither party to stir 
When the time 
nen, their sec 


rocks 
from his tracks till satisfied. 
for the duel arrived, the two 
onds, and a large crowd gathered at the mouth 
of an old mining shaft. Colonel Shaunce cooly 
handed the Irishman a pile of rocks and told 
him to go to the bottom of the mine shaft 
which was just forty feet deep. They say that 
dueling was pretty well laughed out of Dodge- 
ville as a result of this encounter, 

Mrs. Juliette Kinzie in her Wau-Bun gives 
us an excellent picture of everyday life in the 
lead mining region. In 1831 she visited Ham- 
ilton’s Diggings on her way from Fort Winne- 
bago to Chicago. She found William S$. Hamil- 
ton a charming person but was grieved some- 
what to see him living under rather rough 
conditions. The small cabin and the plain 
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food were all right, but Mrs. Kinzie disliked 
the men working for Mr. Hamilton and the 
impudent way they all called him “Uncle 
Billy.’ According to her, these miners 


weie the roughest-looking set of men I ever beheld, 
and their language was as uncouth as their persons. 
They wore hunting-shirts, trousers, and mocassins of 
deer-skin, the former being ornamented at the seams 
with a fringe of the same, while a colored belt 
around the waist, in which was stuck a large hunt- 
ing-knife, gave each the appearance of a brigand. 

The one miner at the place who had a wife 
and child did little to boost the Wisconsin 
country. According to Mrs. Kinzie, in bidding 
the travelers goodbye, he “ ‘wished us well out 
of the country, and that we might never have 
occasion to return to it!’”’ 


tee 


I pity a body,’ said he, ‘when I see them 
making such an awful mistake as to come out 
this way; for comfort never touched this West- 
ern country’.” 


The pattern of land disposal in the lead 
mining region was different from that found 
elsewhere in the state. Mineral lands were 
supposed to be reserved to the government of 
the United States and to be rented, at first for 
one-tenth of their product and later for 6 per- 
cent. But the Indian title to the region was not 
extinguished until 1829, and even then it was 
impossible for the superintendent of lead mines 
appointed by the United States Army Ordnance 
Department to control the miners or to collect 
the rents due the government. The leasing sys- 
tem had practically broken down by 1835, but 
the federal government continued it in force 
until the leased mineral lands were finally sold 
in 1847. 


After 1847 lead mining in Wisconsin de- 
clined. The cost of operating the mines in- 
creased as they became deeper and water had 
to be pumped. By 1860 the pioneer lead min- 
ing period had come to an end. 


For the next twenty years some mining con- 
tinued, but the zinc sulphide encountered at 
about the water level was proving more valu- 
able than the lead itself. In the late 1890's a 
zinc boom developed throughout the region, 
and with various vicissitudes zinc mining re- 
mained in southwestern Wisconsin until the 
depression of 1929 dealt it a death blow. But 
from 1847 on, the lead mining counties were 
more interested in agriculture than in either 
lead or zinc. 
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The day of the Southern and Cornish min- 
ers is long since past. But it was a distinctive 
era of Wisconsin history. Its feeling can best 
be recaptured by visiting Mineral Point—High 
Street with its suggestive old store fronts and 
Shake Rag Street with its charming native 
stone miner's cottages. The Shake Rag got its 
name from the custom the miners’ wives had 
of waving rags so that their menfolk at work 
mining the opposite hill would come home 
when dinner was ready. Some of the cottages 
have been carefully restored by a son of Min- 
eral Point, and if you like ambrosia, you can 
visit Pendarvis House and eat Cornish pasty 
and clotted cream and saffron cake. The war is 
interrupting such joys for all of us, but south- 
west Wisconsin has survived other catastrophes 
and, whether or not the mines ever develop 
again, Mineral Point and her sister communi- 
ties will never forget their great past. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT— 
(Continued from page 146) 


of the communities of the state. We hold that 
education must take its real place in the coun- 
cils of the communities and if long-term peace 
is to be secured, plans for education must be 
considered at the peace tables of the future. 
We urge teachers and administrators to protect 
the interests of the children in all localities by 
encouraging the enforcement of Child Labor 
Laws. We trust that school men and women 
throughout this state will play their part in 
helping to curb the growing rate of juvenile 
delinquency. No one agency can do the job 
alone. We can be of help. 

The committee submits this report in the 
hope that the school people of Wisconsin will 
awaken to their responsibility in selling educa- 
tion and its ideals to the people whose children 
are in our hands to the end that public sup- 
port will be cheerfully given to the continued 
growth of the acknowledgment of the right of 
every person to directed mental, physical and 
moral growth under supervision. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

R. F. Lewis, Waukesha, Chairman 
H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Margaret Parham, Madison 
Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh 

Miss Bernice M. Scott, Sheboygan 
Glenn Tinkham, Marshfield 

Miss Grace Webb, Black River Falls 
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More Effective Teaching 





Making A Math Mural 

by J]. Merle Todd 

Oshkosh H. §S. 

a ‘Just another classroom” was all one could 
say of room 306. Oh, you'd know it to be a 
mathematics room, for compasses and yardsticks 
lay sprawled over the table, while gra phs, 
geometric designs, and the like decorated the 
bulletin board. 

Several years ago Pythagorean Council, math- 
ematics club of the Oshkosh high school, tried 
to contribute to the character of the mathe- 
matics rooms by having club members who 
were taking art illustrate ancient methods of 
measurement, At that time the club hoped to 
carry out a more extensive piece of work, a 
border showing steps in the progress of mathe- 
matics, but the group graduated without having 
accomplished this aim. 

Last January found Pythagorean Council 
ready to carry out the project. One of its new- 
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Experiences and opinions of class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


est members, one with both the artistic ability 
and the enthusiasm needed, volunteered to di- 
rect the work. While visiting the art depart- 
ment with a sketch, the committee decided to 
paint a mural five and one-half feet by twenty- 
five feet, not just a border. The chairman left 
with an armful of material on murals—the 
adviser, with visions of falling stepladders and 
spilled paint. 

Now additional material was needed. To 
create interest in gathering it, a scale drawing 
with a few illustrations was made. This gave 
an idea of how much more could be included 
and also what parts of mathematical develop- 
ment were insufficiently covered. Ideas and 
suggestions came thick and fast. When a full 
size charcoal sketch on brown wrapping paper 


f the Osh 
Index’ 


Cut courtesy 
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was begun on the back wall, comments were 
made not only by pupils who had classes in 
the room but also by others who, in ever- 
increasing numbers, came at noon and after 
school. 

Such helpful remarks as these were heard: 
“One of our history reference books has good 
pictures of cave men. I'll look them up for 
you.” ‘Should that boat on the Nile have 
sails?’ “Which King Henry decreed that the 
length from the tip of his outstretched hand to 
his nose should be the standard length for the 
yard? We need to know that before we can 
decide on his costume.’ “On our way to Yel- 
lowstone Park we went through Ten Sleep, 
Wyoming. The name was taken from the In- 
dian words for the place. They indicated that 
the Indians had traveled ‘ten sleeps’ from their 
camp. I bet they made a picture drawing to 
show that.”’ 

Atter a color sketch had been checked by the 
art teacher, the group was ready to work on 
the wall, which, in preparation, had been 
washed, thoroughly rinsed, and patched. The 
charcoal drawing was cut into pieces of more 
convenient size,, and the backs were rubbed 
with graphite. By this means, the figures were 
outlined on the wall. For a time it appeared as 
though charcoal and graphite smudges had un 
done so much of the work that the committee 
would have to start anew, but wallpaper cleaner 
worked wonders. Tempora was used for paint. 
It had two advantages—it would be washed off 
when work proved unsatisfactory, and it was 
inexpensive. 

You can imagine the enthusiasm in planning 
the border, which consists of geometric figures 
and formulas from science and mathematics. 
Although students writing tests in the room 
may no longer be asked to write the quadratic 
formula from memory, there is compensation 
in the greater probability that the formula has 
been learned. One boy, with the obvious inten- 
tion of being helpful by correcting an error, 
said: “They put x° —1 up there. That can’t 
be right.” Interrupting the day’s plans long 
enough to discuss exponents sufficiently for the 
class to discover that x° does equal 1, paid 
good dividends. Questions concerning the for- 
mulas from science and advanced mathematics 
indicated a new application of that phase of 
algebra. 


In discussing the mural, the chairman of the 
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committee said, “It is intended to show the 
progress of man in mathematics from the days 
of the cave man to the complex industrial and 
scientific life of today. The cave man knew 
just enough mathematics so that if he had onc 
skin and saw some one with two, he picked up 
a rock.’ Not shown in the photograph are the 
following additional illustrations: the use of 
the notched stick and picture drawings to in 
dicate number, geometric designs used by 
American Indians, Egyptian numerals, measure- 
ment with the cubit and the digit, Egyptian 
rope stretchers using the 3-4-5 triangle, the 
surveyor with the transit, the navigator with 
the sextant, and the scientist with the test tube 

Preliminary planning research were begun in 
January. Painting was started late in April and 
completed a week after school was out in June 
The boys frequently brought lunches and 
worked until nine o'clock in the evening or re 
turned when after-school jobs were over. Since 
the work was done as a club activity, the hours 
spent were motivated by interest, not by class 
credit. The student chairman took care of neces 
sary planning and organizing of work. Some 
of the boys brought their fathers, both to 
admire and advise. 

Without any desire to minimize the amount 
of work involved, those who worked with the 
students felt the project most worth while 
for knowledge gained, for interest created, for 
service to others, for cooperation, for carrying 
an extensive piece of work to completion, and 
for justifiable pride in work well done. The 
classroom is no longer ‘‘just room 306”; it has 
become “the room with the mural.” In it the 
teacher has a permanent reminder and incentive 
to use the history of mathematics for vitalizing 
instruction. 


* 
Are We With The Times? 


by L. L. Schwingel 

Blair High School 

= Few people in the classroom today are 
aware of the importance of an all-out new 
approach to geography. 

As is common knowledge, geography has, in 
the past fifteen years, been miserably neglected. 
True, the texts have been more or less kept up 
to date, but the pathetic point is that geography 
has become a junior high social studies subject 
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which too often is a glorification of a fourth 
crade course. 

Today we are jolted with the inevitable 
blooming of a new world. Remember how we 
learned that Spain and Italy meant grapes and 
vineyards; England meant industry; Norway 
and Sweden, sardines; Germany, a country 
Russia, a back- 


ward and undeveloped land: Greece, land of 


with “industrial possibilities” 
goats; Egypt, “The Pyramids’; India, cotton, 
the Ganges and monsoons; China, rice and tea; 
Japan, Fujiyama, cherry blossoms, more rice 
and tea 
thousands of miles utterly dependent upon the 
kind colonizing merchants ? 


and the whole surrounding region for 


Then came Alaska, bought from Russia, 
noted for gold, seals, salmon and Eskimoes; a 
bleak country, only a stone’s throw from the 
North Pole. Canada lay to our north—noted 
for asbestos and lumber. Mexico to our south 

land of burros, guitars and sleeping natives, 
surrounded by singing, dancing and churches, 
conquered in 1519 by the Spaniards—other 
wise of little consequence. Central America, 
that territory surrounding our Panama Canal 
Zone. South America, a strange and backward 
land to the south,—Amazon River, Ande 
Mountains, Argentina beef, Brazilian coffe 
Certainly we recited more, but think back as 
you name these countries. What first enters 
your mind? 


Want 


mores, juniors and seniors outline maps and 


a heart-breaker? Give your sopho 


ask them to label countries, physical features 
and economic products. The results, if not 
unusual, will prove mortifying 


What about this new approach? Are you 
progressive enough to realize that a complete 
change is dropping right into our laps? Think! 
England must re-vamp her colonial system. 
Her economic policy must be completely re 
vised. What will be her Think! 
Russia, in spite of your prejudices, is destined 
to become an important cog, both at the peace 
table and in post-war economics. Think again! 
Who will help a war-torn Europe back to its 
feet and restore respect to Germany? (In spite 
of current hatred, the dove of peace will again 
be brought out, dusted off and presented to all 
peoples with an effort to forgive the German 
people for a grave mistake over which the 
masses had “‘little control’’.) And what about 


future? 
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Japan? There's a problem which defies solution 
on a non-hatred basis. What about China—a 
ridden, hungry 


vast, uneducated, disease 


poverty-stricken people with little modern 


transportation , 


But that’s only the other half of the world 
Here we have a new Alaska with pleasant 
weather, beautiful flowers, giant strawberries, 
and to quote Anthony J. Dimond, delegate 
from Alaska, “The forests of Alaska alone are 
sufficient to produce an income of fifty million 
dollars each year, without depletion and on a 
sustained-yield basis. The coal fields are so ex 
tensive and so deep that no one has been able 
to make a more accurate estimate than to say 
that Alaska contains billions and billions and 
billions of tons of coal. The large iron ore 
fields of the Territory are even now receiving 
the attention of those who look to the future 
for the supply of this vital metal. The promise 
of oil in Alaska is bright, and the Territory 
may well become one of the great producing 
fields of the world. The fisheries of Alaska are 
more extensive and more rich than those of 
Norway and Sweden combined, and the farm 
lands of Alaska can easily produce hundreds of 
millions of bushels of grain and vegetables 
sufficient to feed its future population even 
though that population may exceed ten 
millions in number.” 

Not far away is Soviet Russia, who with her 
railway and highway development will want 
machinery to build a greater Russia. We, in 
turn, will be utilizing an Alcan highway and 
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many new developments which have not yet 
been released to the American public, 

And to our south, ‘land of enchantment and 
beauty’’ we must face the cold facts that the 
airplane and radio have drawn us so close that 
future planning cannot be ignored. Today the 
American tourist finds a new world only a few 
hours drive below the Rio Grande. No longer 
is Mexico City a rich man’s vacation. The Pan- 
American highway takes you there in a com- 
fortable two days’ drive from Laredo, Texas. 
One discovers many things besides burros, 
churches and guitars. 

Within five years or so, you will travel in 
your own automobile to South America. Most 
people think in terms of a brand new road 
when really it’s only a matter of connecting 
existing highways and improving them for 
heavy traffic. 

In Central and South America, air travel is 
quite highly organized, but rail and highway 
improvements are, in comparison to the area of 
the continent, almost primitive. 

Today we are feverishly seeking good will 
in the Latin Americas. I say feverishly because 
Americans to date have conducted businesses 
in foreign countries and always talked in terms 
of “getting home’, while Italians and Germans 
married Latin American girls and made it their 
home. Now we bewail how firmly they are 
entrenched. 


Our young people must realize that we are 
in a state of flux. Will Germany be permitted 
to return to industry? Will Russia with her 
vast resources fight all over again in twenty-five 
years to decide whether England and_ the 
United States or Russia will control the eco- 
nomic balance of the world? Will England 
give up her colonies on an independent basis 
and create a greater commonwealth, or will the 
next twenty years see Great Britain embroiled 
with colonial revolution? Will Italy be given 
a place or will she continue to be a victim of 
inept management? Will Spain revive or re 
main a poverty-stricken country with no future ? 
What will China do about Hong Kong? What 
will the Dutch do with the rubber market if 
we stay sold on synthetics? What designs have 
we on South America? How can we fulfill an 
economic impossibility—-feeding the post-war 
world? (It has been estimated that it will take 
three years to replace the livestock alone in 
post-war Europe!) We've promised to help all 
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Europe, China and South America to regain 
economic footing after this war. Is it physically 
and economically possible ? 

These are simple problems beside the ques 
tion of America’s future. Will we continue to 
construct and reconstruct in foreign countries 
and enjoy an aftificial prosperity on an event- 
ual rubber check stamped N.S.F., or will we 
devise a new economic arrangement and throw 
away our old bookkeeping system? Is it pos- 
sible that political bungling will lead us to 
excessive taxes, depression-day chaos and an 
eventual bloody or bloodless revolution in 
these United States? 

Much of this you'll say is a mite over the 
student's head. Is it? Too often we underesti- 
mate and, after all, we are talking to a small 
percentage of potential leaders who need the 
background. 

One thing is certain. We cannot ignore Cen- 
tral and South American development in which 
we'll have a big hand. There are very few 
schools in Latin America that do not offer 
English and one is amazed at the young people 
(and old) in Mexico who speak good English. 
The children will proudly admit that they 
learned it in school. That in itself is a compli- 
ment to any English speaking individual. How 
many of us have even a reading knowledge of 
the second most dominant language in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

A teacher today has the greatest responsi- 
bility and the toughest job that could be chosen 
by anyone. At its best, much is left to be de- 
sired. Our high school graduates today face a 
brand new world. It is our patriotic duty to 
prepare them as intelligently as we can. 


* 
Our Stamp Club 


by Martha Barron 
Hawthorne Jr. H. S., Wauwatosa 


w Our stamp club is composed of boys and 
girls from grades seven, eight, and nine. Their 
ages range from twelve to fifteen years. To 
join the club a pupil must have a stamp collec 
tion or evidence of beginning one. Beginners 
are encouraged to make a general collection. 
There is always time later to specialize in the 
stamps of a particular country. 

Our main objectives are: (1) to learn the 
fundamentals of stamp collecting; (2) to pro- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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An Emergency 






In The Education of American Youth” 


w By the hundreds of thousands, boys and girls 
who in other times would have completed high 
schools, are now leaving school before gradua- 
tion to go to work. In some communities, the 
exodus from high schoo! has already reached 
proportions which are alarming to all con- 
cerned for the success of the war effort and for 
the long-time welfare of youth. In practically 
all communities, withdrawals have reached the 
point where they require immediate attention 
and action. And almost everywhere, the rates 
of withdrawal are steadily mounting. 


At the same time, there are large sources of 
labor, especially of adults employed in the pro 
duction of luxuries and in other non-essential 
occupations. 

\ statement adopted by the Educational Policies Com 
mission. The Educational Policies Commission is sponsored 


jointly by the American Association of School Administrators 
ind the National Education Association of the United States. 
































The motives which impel youth to leave 
school for work are understandable—the at- 
traction of high wages, the desire to do some- 
thing definite to help win the war, the influ- 
ence of the example of their fellows, and the 
arguments and inducements of those who, 
thoughtlessly or otherwise, would exploit the 
labor of youth. 


High school students, and often their parents 
also, are likely to respond to these motives 
without giving thought to other considerations, 
which are of far greater importance to the na- 
tional welfare, All adults concerned in these 
matters—particularly employers, school officials, 
and parents—should see that youth clearly un- 
derstand such considerations as those which 
follow, and that they carefully weigh them 
before making their decisions. 

The greatest service which boys and girls of 
sixteen and seventeen can render to the war 
effort is to get ready for the national service 
which most of them will be called upon to give 
at eighteen, in the armed forces, in war produc- 
tion, in civilian war agencies, or in specialized 
training. Time after time, high officials of the 
Army and the Navy, of government and indus- 
try, have urged youth to use the years up to 
eighteen to build the foundations of a broad 
education. That way, they have affirmed, lies 
the greatest national service. 





The greatest service which 
boys and girls of sixteen and 
seventeen can render to them- 
selves is to secure now the edu- 
cation which will surely be 
needed in the highly compett- 
tive labor market of the post- 
war years. 

Many cases have already 
been reported of successful ar 
rangements for combining part- 
time work in war occupations 
with the continuation of regu 
lar schooling until high school 
graduation. Such cooperative 


plans offer the greatest promise 


Photo courtesy 
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of a constructive solution to the problem. All 
such arrangements, however, should be guided 
by the principle that both the national welfare 
and the welfare of youth require that education 
have first claim on the time and energies of 
youth. 


= CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Youth who have not completed high school are 
in the war most effectively when they are carrying 
forward their regular school work, plus the special 
curricula and activities provided by the schools as a 
recognized part of the total war effort. 

2. School attendance until graduation is the best 
contribution to the war effort which school-age youth 
can make, 


3. Full recognition should be given to the state- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and War Manpower Com- 
mission, to the effect that the great need is for the 
highest quality of service which can be obtained and 
that continued schooling until graduation is the onc 
best assurance for the performance desired. 


4. Parents, industry, labor, business, and society in 
general will profit best by the adequate education of 
all youth. 


The personal needs and development of the 
individual pupil can best be met by continuance in 
school until graduation, 


6. The interpretation of the school laws, in respect 
to school leaving, should be made clear, to the effect 
that permits for work are granted for time which is 
released from schooling and that the burden of proof 
is upon those who interfere with the continuance of 
youth in school until graduation. 

Safeguards for the proper granting of work per 
mits should be rigorously maintained 

8. Counseling services should be given in connec 
tion with individual requests for work permits. Pupils 
should be advised to enter only such occupations as 
re officially listed as essential. 


9. Requests for work permits should be presented 
in advance, and personal contacts should be made 
with parents before the issuance of permits. 


10. School officials should immediately interview 
pupils who left school before the end of the pre- 
ceding term and offer specific counseling in respect 
to the desirability of their return to school. 

11. Each school should survey the local situation 
with respect to essential work needs and the best 
possible adjustment for the maximum amount of 
schooling, with such provision of time for essential 
work as may be necessary. 

12. The health of pupil workers should be given 
full consideration, and provisions for work should ap- 
apply only to those who are physically capable. 

13. In any of those centers where the needs for 
war emergency manpower cannot be met in any other 
way, cooperative schemes involving adjustments  be- 
tween school time and employment should be de- 
veloped, the work schedule not to exceed one-half 
time 

14. Every effort should be made to meet the needs 
of working youth by the extension of school oppor- 
tunities through late afternoon and evening hours, 
on Saturdays and during the summer months. All 
such extensions of the school schedule should receive 
the benefits of state aid. 
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STAMP CLUB— 


(Continued from page 156) 


mote stamp collecting as a hobby; (3) to pro 
mote stamp trading; (4) and to promote fair 
play and good sportsmanship in all of our 
stamp work. 

The members meet for a period of thirty 
minutes once a week. The first few minutes 
of the period are used for checking the roll 
and taking care of old and new business. The 
pupils are always eager to finish these duties 
so they can engage in more interesting activities. 
The remainder of the period is devoted to 
trading, buying and selling, seeing the collec- 
tions of others, arranging stamps in the books 
and using the stamp catalogs to determine 
values. This is usually a busy and orderly 
group. 

Last year due to war conditions we wer 
unable to get as many foreign stamps as usual. 
We worked on United States stamps until in 
terest lagged. Someone suggested that we make 
stamp pictures. Some plain white cards four by 
six inches were secured. Designs were sketched, 
colors planned, and stamps cut accordingly. 
The more artistic students painted the back 
results were some very good 
tanks, flags of 
a bowl 
interest 


grounds. The 
looking jeeps, airplanes, ships, 
the allied nations, and best of all, 
tulips. The boys and girls took much 
in their stamp pictures. Nothing we had done 
previously created so much enthusiasm, 
semester we have a 
Christmas party, and in the second, a baseball 
game. These activities are looked forward to 
with great interest. We try to plan them so 
there is a general good time for everybody. 


During the — first 


The success of any stamp club is determined 
to a great extent by the careful planning and 
management of the sponsor. Non-cooperative 
members can not be tolerated for they soon 
lower the morale of the group. Often a restless 
boy is thrilled by this hobby and in the stamp 
club learns his first lesson in spontaneous 


cooperation. 





Houdini 

A farmer visited his son’s college. Watching sti 
dents in a chemistry class, he was told they wer 
looking for a universal solvent. 


Farmer: “What's that?’ 
Student: “A fluid that will dissolve anything 
Farmer: “That’s a grand idea. When you find 


what are you going to keep it in?” 
Clay County Commuter 
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The Home and School 





The Role of the Teacher in a 
Successful Health Program 
by F. R. Janney, M. D. 
Physical Health Chairman, 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
w Wisconsin has been designated the third 
healthiest state of the Union. We, her citizens, 
have a proud health record of achievements to 
uphold. Her homes and her schools hold key 
positions and proportionate responsibility in 
the perpetuation of and improvement in child 
health so closely allied with our progress, hap- 
piness and general welfare. Goal 2 of our 
National Parent-Teacher Congress Platform is: 
“Sound Health. The power of the nation de- 
pends upon the health of its citizens.”’ 


Emphasis is rightly being placed upon ‘‘de 
linquency of parents.” Few of us, with a 
fairly clear concept of health possibilities avail 
able can review the supervision and comrade 
ship we have given our children without appre 
aiating the justness of this indictment. Such 
realization plus organized parent-teacher effort 
is a working basis for improving child health. 


For each parent who has an understanding 
of the needs and who is taking an active part 
in P.T.A. work there are many who so far are 
not interested and have not as yet taken part 
in individual or unified child health care 
efforts. This is generally because they do not 
understand the need and the faculties available 
for improving the health of their own children. 
To date, it is just the parents of the children 
who least need it who have been most active 
in our local groups. Our chief health aim is 
to interest this larger group in the benefits of 
improving health conditions in children from 
infancy on through school age. 


No parent would want to return to health 
conditions of a hundred years ago when in 
Wisconsin small pox in single epidemics at 
times took the lives of one half the people of 
a settlement and diphtheria strangled children 
before their parents’ eyes: Some years hence, 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


none will want to return to the malnutrition, 
jittery nerves and damage from the infectious 
diseases now in evidence. These can largely be 
prevented by present facilities used as yet to 
but a small percentage of their possibilities. 
How can this large group of children who 
most need health improvement, and their par 
ents not active in these matters, upon whose 
cooperation school health improvements de 
pend, best be reached and interested? Without 
question, the answer 1s through our teachers, 
who have the confidence of both children and 
parents, and who know their problems and 
needs. Only one who has watched over a 
period of years the varying health interests in 
a given school, under the supervision of dif 
ferent teachers can fully appreciate the benefi 
cent influence wielded by a teacher who ts 
health 
directly reflect the teacher's health interest and 


minded. The children and parents 


understanding and are benefited accordingly 
Teachers who look for and discern physical 
and adjustment problems, who discover acute 
illness in a child and send him promptly hom« 
when found, render a service to the child, the 
parents and to the other children. Teachers 
who search for reasons in children who do poor 
work and seem unwell, and who discuss the 
problems with the parents, nurses, and physi 
cians, are the joy of health officials and deserve 
the gratitude of the Parent-Teachers Congress. 

What must the teacher consider? In general, 
good health habits in foods, rest, elimination, 
clothing, behavior and mental hygiene. School 
lunches, a basis of good food habit, are urg 
ently needed. With working mothers, and a 
more limited choice of foods the need is in 
creased. Choice of foods must be supervised 
(prizes by way of free lunches can be given 
the children making the best food choice over 
a period of time.) 
taking time enough to eat should be enforced 


Insistence on the child’s 
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Soft drinks should never be substituted for 
milk. 

Regulating the ventilation of the building, 
the lighting, the heat, and the amount of 
clothing worn in the room by the child is the 
teacher's eternal problem. 

No group can influence the increase in 
immunization in children with consequent re- 
duced contagion as much as the teachers. The 
elimination of tuberculosis in a community 
depends much on finding contaminated chil- 
dren by means of skin tests and X-Ray checks 
and tracing contacts through them, as well as 
caring for the children themselves. Please urge 
all families to cooperate, 

Teachers, janitors, school bus drivers and 
others of the school personnel have repeatedly 
spread tuberculosis to children. Periodic check 
and freedom from active tuberculosis in herself 
is a duty the teacher (or other worker in close 
contact with groups) owes herself and the 
group. 

Children with rheumatic heart disease and 
related conditions require special protection. 
Many in our state are for varying reasons not 
getting it. Where special schools or rooms are 
available most of such children do best under 
the added protection they offer. Helping de 
tect such conditions early and securing parental 
cooperation can be furthered by teachers. 


* 
Parents and Teachers 


(Condensed from a Statement) 

by Mrs. William A. Hastings, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

w As parents and teachers, we work with the 
same children and young people, although un- 
der different conditions, and we recognize the 
fact that we have many mutual problems. At 
this time of war and crisis in our national life 
it is doubly true, and its implications are 
immensely significant. 

Many who were in our homes and schools 
only a short time ago are now fighting to pro- 
tect and preserve those very homes and schools. 
It is an idealized “back home’’ that our boys 
remember when they are far away. Their at- 
titude challenges us to be militant in preserving 
our “home front” and improving it where im 
provement is needed, so that when they return 
they will find the reality not too far short of 
the dream. 

The tasks facing united parents and teachers 
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on the home front are many. First of all, we 
must help win the war; for unless we do win 
it there will be little in the immediate future 
that is worth saving. 

Our special task is to see to it that chil- 
dren and youth are given what is essential to 
their physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual 
development, We must protect our youngsters 
from the fears and tensions of war, at the 
same time helping them to be realistic in their 
attitude; we must protect them from the temp- 
tations and new situations that have caused such 
a disturbing increase in delinquency; we must 
give them positive programs of activity and 
recreation to offset the influences that degrade. 
We must protect them from too sudden matur- 
ity and try to give them a childhood as nearly 
normal as possible; we must provide them with 
the inner safeguards that come from high ideals 
and a faith in a higher power; we must try to 
keep them in school until they are fully pre- 
pared for the years ahead. 

In this complex age, people need preparation 
for parenthood and family relationships. We 
hope more and more schools will include this 
subject in the curriculum. 

We hope, too, that the sc hools will give more 
attention to guiding the emotional and spiritual 
growth of pupils. 

We hope that standards of teaching will rise 
and that the public will show its appreciation 

both by more generous compensation and by 
recognition of the fact that teaching, like home- 
making, is truly an essential and _ patriot 
service. 

Together we must bend every effort to make 
democracy work at home. This means fear- 
lessly facing the many social and economic ills 
that are observable in our civic life today. 

We must devote more time to teaching youth 

and ourselves—the real meaning of the re 
sponsibilities and privileges of citizenship. We 
must help our young folks develop a life phi! 
osophy of their own, a philosophy sure and 
abiding, and we must build up within them the 
faith they will need to keep it. We must strive 
to understand the long struggle of common 
folk for freedom and a sense of personal dig 
nity. We need a better understanding of our 
own history and its relation to this struggle 
We need to learn to see ourselves in relation 
to the rest of the world, for the days of 
isolation have gone forever. 
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Capital Comments 








DO YOU KNOW: 


1. That a total of only 38 men are enrolled 
in the senior classes of our 9 State Teachers 
Colleges. 

2. That teachers college enrollment for 1943 
has dropped to 60% of 1942, 47% of 1941 
and 39% of 1940. 

3. That county normal enrollments are re- 
duced to 65% of 1942, 54% of 1941 and 
10% of 1940. 

4. That the total number of graduates 
trained for teaching in rural schools for 1944 
will be 244. (175 through County Normals 
and 69 via State Teachers Colleges) 

5. That the State Superintendent has issued 
2200 special permits to teachers so far this 
year, in comparison with 1400 for the entire 
school year of 1942-43. 











® STATE SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES SET 
FOR DECEMBER: A series of 25 one-day super- 
visory conferences will be held throughout the 
state during the month of December. Mr. Cal- 
lahan has sent out notices to all school admin- 
istrators to attend and to bring with them teach 
ers who have special interest in, the content of 
these meetings. These conferences will start at 
9:30 A. M. and end about 3:30 P. M. 
Although these meetings are of a general 
nature and will emphasize the present-day prob 
lems of our schools, a portion of the program 
will be devoted to discussion with representa- 
tives of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Army Civilian Pre-induction Training Pro- 
gram, and the State Motor Vehicle Department. 


CONFERENCE DATES 


Ashland Dec. 9 Superior Central. “ 8 
Baldwin “10 Wausau ‘ 7 
Beaver Dam 42 7  Waunakee ~ 355 
Burlington > 6 Wisconsin 

Clintonville ae Rapids “ 30 
Crandon 354 Janesville * “SS 
Eau Claire 24 La Crosse Central “ 15 
Green Bay West “ 16 Madison, East ir 3 
Portage -- ‘“ 14 Mauston ~ 
Rice Lake _ 7 Oshkosh S.T.C. * 10 
Richland Center, “ 16 Phillips Dec. 8 
St. Croix Falls fs 9 Platteville oe 
Shorewood “8 Plymouth sae? Oe 
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STATE DEPARTMENT RADIO CALENDAR 
WHA—4:15 P.M. 


Nov. 17 Frank Holt, Director of Public Service, 
University of Wisconsin, ‘Public Conf 
dence in Education.” 

Nov. 24 No Broadcast—Thanksgiving Recess 

Dec. 1-8 Winston D. Brown, County Supt., Wau 
kesha Co. Series of Two Broadcasts on 
Geography 

Dec. 1 “Geography for the New World 

Dec 8 ‘Men and Maps.” 

Dec. 15 Margaret Chenoweth, Elementary Super 
visor, Janesville, “Broaden Your Educa 
tional Horizons.” 

No broadcasts during Christmas reces 


= “GETTING READY FOR INDUCTION”, is a bul 

letin for young men 16-18 years of age who are 
preparing to enter the Armed Forces is an ex 

cellent help to principals, counselors and teach- 
ers bewildered by the many questions asked by 
the high school boy facing induction. Written 
in the question and answer style, this very 
usable bulletin should be in every high school 
Place your order with the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1201—16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 10¢ per 
copy. 

= SECONDARY SCHOOL CREDIT FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPERIENCE IN MILITARY SERVICE: 
A recommended program by a National Com 

mittee for Secondary Schools is another bulletin 
published by the National Association of Se 

ondary School Principals that administrators 
Educators can obtain free 


will wish to read 


copies by writing to the address listed above. 


= THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND GUIDANCE. held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 4th to 9th, was attended by J. H. Arm 
strong of this department. This conference 
was called by Washington authorities to dis- 
cuss wartime and post-war problems. The 
theme of the meeting was, “The Role of Guid- 
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ance Services in Building the Work-Fight 
Forces.’ The visiting consultants included ofh 


cials from the Army and Navy representatives 
of the National Selective Service System, U. S. 
Office of Education, U. S. Employment Serv- 
J. S. Public Health Service, War Food Ad- 
National 


Forty-six states were 


ice, [ 


ministration, and the Vocational 


Guidance Association. 


represented, 


the conference was devoted largely to the 
following subjects: 


Filling out and use of the Educational Experience 
Summary (See item below)—Secondary 
Selective service system cooperation. report 
Army-Navy Test Program for November 9th 
Army—Navy Specialized Training program—Guid 
ance and selection basis for pre-induction training 


cards school 


programs—War production training classes for 
high school seniors—U. S. Cadet Nurse corps 
Supply and demand for tarm workers—Recruit 


ment of teachers and Off-Duty education and guid 
ance in the Army and Navy 


We shall be glad to assist Administrators 
or Counselors in developing any of these 
programs. 


= EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE SUMMARY 
CARDS: Late in the spring of 1943 the schools 
were asked to complete this card on all grad 
uates and school leavers, The purpose of the 
card was to provide youth with information 
which would assist him to describe himself to 
the interviewers of the various war services so 
that he be placed where he render the best 
Service. 

The concensus of opinion at the present time 
in regard to the E. E. S. cards is that they 
have proved their value even though the dis 
tribution came too close to the end of the school 
year to make their use most effective. In fact 
the need for the information on this card be 
comes increasingly greater since the majority 
coming up for induction now and in the future 
will be from our high schools. 

We have a supply of the E. E. S. cards on 
hand will 


Should you wish to keep a duplicate on file 


and send them at your request. 
many small schools do not have cumulative re¢ 
ords on their students—we shall be pleased to 
mail you a double shipment. 

The Army is instructing its interviewers to 
request these cards of each inductee from high 
school—the Navy is making the card the basis 
of counseling work done in its 60 guidance cen 


ters. It 1s probable that several changes in the 
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use of the card can be expected. One sugges- 
tion advocated that the E, E. S. be routed di- 
rectly by mail from the high school to the local 
draft board the inductee’s 
permanent record through induction, reception, 
classification and assignment. You will be in 


and included in 


formed of any changes and for the meantime 
we suggest that you fill out a copy of this card 
for each graduating or drop-out student. 


= PHYSICAL FITNESS: The speed and effective- 
ness with which American educators adopted 
and extended high school physical training 
programs is gratifying. Thirty-one states 
adopted wholly or with modification the pro- 
gram suggested in Physical Fitness Througl 
Physical Education For The High School Vic- 
tory Corps. 


‘Need Still Exists. We can’t rest on our laurels. 
Selective Service reports 25 per cent of 18 and 
19 year old registrants unfit for military serv- 
ice. General Lewis B. Hershey, director of the 
National Selective Service System is so con 
cerned that he has prepared a small bulletin 
entitled Make Yourself Fit to Fight which he 
hopes will reach the hands of all boys fifteen 
years of age and over enrolled in the public 
and private secondary schools, and has re- 
quested the cooperation of the U. S. Office of 
Education in the matter of distribution. We 
have prepared a mailing list for the Washing- 
ton office. and the bulletins will be mailed to 
each school principal directly from there within 
the next few weeks. Principals should be on 
the lookout for this material and give copies 
to all boys fifteen years of age and over. The 
bulletins can very well be the basis for home 
room group guidance and for individual coun- 
seling, especially for boys facing military serv- 
ice this year. In case your school does not re 
ceive its quota of bulletins within the month, 
please notify us as we will have on hand sutt- 
cient copies to take care of your needs. 


New Aids For State Program. A companion 
of the previous “Physical Fitness” bulletin, 
Physical Fitness Through Health Education for 
the High School Victory Corps, is now avail 
able. It 7s not going to every high school prin- 
cipal, Printing funds did not permit. You may 
purchase copies direct from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., twenty cents 
per copy, 25 per cent discount for orders of one 
hundred or more. 
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Current Comment 


On Education 


hy Otis A. Crosby 

President, School Public Relations Association 
ws Big business has spoken FOR education. It's 
the news event of the year in the field of learn 
ing. The capitalistic world through a major 
press representative FORTUNE magazine had 
done more to straighten out the thinking of 
the upper classes as it pertains to the schools 
than could the nation’s million teachers and 
administrators speaking in unison. Under the 
FORTUNE 
magazine** representing big business declares, 


heading “Ferment in Education’, 


Our country is not going to be any better than 
our school system; in very measurable part we 
shall get exactly the school system we pay for. 
We need more schools and better teachers.”’ 

Well in excess of 165,000 people paid one 
dollar per copy to read that, and they liked it. 
But that’s not all. ‘Classes are too large 
Teacher salaries are so low that skilled and well 
trained persons are not attracted to the profes 
sion... Many school systems pay maintenance, 
carpenters, and electricians more than the high 
est paid teacher.” 

There 1s ammunition with which any educa 
tor can advance on any front at any time 
Listen: “Some of the schools may have done 
too little because they have tried to do too 
much, but by and large, the schools have don« 
too little because they have had too few funds 


The schools are constantly beset by pres 


sure groups who want to see the tax rate 
lowered . . ..’ And then big business drives the 
punch that rings the bell: “Too few public 


leaders have insisted on the importance of 
maintaining the schools.’ 
There ts a whole public relations 


wrapped up in this five-page shelf of reading 


course 


Teachers need this ammunition because it comes 
straight from a group sometimes accused of 
not extending themselves in behalf of bettering 
the learning opportunities of youth. Truly ‘the 
and long will live the King. 


King speaks”’, 
FORTUNE magazine, July 194 
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A release made possible through the co- 
operation of the State Educ. Associations 
with the Nat’l School Service Institute. 


All told it’s public relations (relations with 
the public) in simple, authentic words, by rep 
resentation of those who pay the “freight.” It 
bears repeating to those who seem inclined at 


times to resent the ‘freight.’ 


* 
Tips for Teachers 
A Word About Good Impressions 


ws First impressions, most valuable relations 
with the public and the pupils, are often last 
ing. The initial weeks of school offer choice 
Opportunities to make contacts with the home 


that do much to spell success for the sc: ! 


ool an 
the teacher. The goodness of the school in 
terms of public appraisal is invariably estab 
lished through the goodness of the teacher as 
interpreted by the individual pupil 

A young teacher from California attracted 
considerable attention sometime ago when she 
least one 


revealed that she had made at posi 


tive contact with each home represented in het 


classes before the first card marking. “Junior 
is showing keen interest in arithmetic May 
always comes to class neat and clean’, ‘Bob 


is pleasantly polite Sally is a good reader 

always a comment to elicit pride within the 
home and incidentally pride within the pupil 
The 


achieved by this teacher. A phone call, a brief 


first goal of salesmanship had been 
note, a casual meeting on the street, or a visit 
to the home—the total job may require ‘over 
time’’ but the foundation 1s secured, respect and 
admiration is gained, and their first impression 


t becomes 


of the teacher is positive. If lates 
necessary to contact the home regarding poor 
marks or discipline or any of the common ‘off 
side’ plays of youth, it is an easier task and 
the gate is opened by a friendly hand. First 
Impressions—so easy to make and so very, very 
valuable in times of need—-do an indetermin 
able amount of good in establishing friendly 


relations between the school and the publi 
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From the largest city to the smallest town 
high school seniors have equal opportunity 
in the Science Talent Search 


The Third Annual Science Talent Search 
has now begun. Sponsored by Westing- 
house and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, this competition is open to 
seniors in every high school and prepara- 
tory school in the United States. Scholar- 
ships ranging from $100 to $2400 will be 
awarded. 

Outstanding students in your gradu- 
ating class deserve the opportunity to 
compete for these scholarships. Formal 
science courses are extremely helpful, but 
not necessary. Winners are selected 
solely on the basis of their aptitude for 
creative achievement in science. 

Contestants are required to take a sci- 
ence aptitude examination and to write 
a 1,000 word essay. The essay subject this 
year is “My Scientific Project.” The essay 
should tell what the student is doing or 
plans to do in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity. 


Records of those who received West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships or honor- 
able mention in 1942 and 1943 show that 
winners come from all parts of the coun- 
try, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating 
classes of less than 20 students to more 
than 1,000. There is equal opportunity 
for every senior who has the requisite 
ability. 

For full information concerning the 
Third Annual Science Talent Search, 
write to Science Service, 1719 N. Street, 
N.W., Washington (6), D.C., or to School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Happenings 





SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 1944 OFFICERS 


Annuity Board Names 
Wedlake Acting Director 


In order that the work of the 
Director might not be interrupted 
by virtue of his absence or disabil- 
ity, the last Legislature empowered 
the Annuity Board to appoint a 
state employe to discharge said 
duties in the event of such absence 
or disability. At the September 17 
meeting of the board J. R. Wed- 
lake, a member of the Attorney 
General’s staff, was appointed Act- 
ing Director. He is authorized, in 
the name of the Annuity Board, 
but only in the absence or disabil- 
ity of the Director of Investments, 
to sell, assign transfer and set over 
registered bonds, sign bond pow- 
ers, bond transfers proxies, waiv- 
ers, warranty deeds, quit claim 
deeds, land contracts, satisfactions, 
releases and assignments of mort- 
gages, assignments and satisfac- 
tions of judgments and all other 
documents and_ instruments re- 
quired to be executed by the Di- 
rector. 

Mr. Wedlake has a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the retirement law 
and its administration. 


Joint Committee Radio 
Series is Announced 


The Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, through its 
newly appointed Radio Committee, 
has announced the following pro- 
grams being broadcast over WHA 
and WLBL every fourth Monday of 
the month, at 3:45 P. M. 
Theme—Shareholders in the Educa- 

tion of Wisconsin's Children. 
November 29—3:45 P. M.—Our 

Part as Shareholders in Our 

Children’s Books. 

December 27—3:45 P. M.—Share- 
holders through Expanding the 


Horizon of the Joint Committee. | 


January 24—3:45 P. M.—Subject 
to be Announced. 


Recent reports on the fall divi- 
sional conventions indicate that at- 
tendance at all of the meetings was 
unexpectedly large. Newly elected 














HARRY BENDER—Central 


officers of the various groups are: 
Central: Harry Bender, Colby, 
president (automatically moves up, 
with Supt. Everett Hirsch, Wau- 
sau as president for 1945); Lake 
Suterior: Georve Shaw, principal 
of the Ericsson school, Superior, 
president; Miss Kathryn Ohman, 
Superior STC, vice president; Miss 
Marjorie Oyaas, Superior, secre- 
tary; and Maurice Brown, Supe- 
| rior, treasurer; North: Arthur J. 
| McDermott, principal of the Ash- 
| land County Normal, president; 
Walter Bruce, Washburn, vice 
| president; Miss Marie Coan, Ash- 


| February 28—3:45 P. M.—Joint 
| Committee Workshops and How 
they Proceed. 
Later prorrams will be announced 
in due time. 
| RADIO COMMITTEE: Mrs. E. 
| C. Thompson, Federation of Music 
Clubs; Miss Charlotte Kohn, 
| W.E.A., Chairman; Mrs. John 
| Felsher, D.A.R.; Mrs. Joseph Wil- 
son, Wis. Congress of Parent- 
| Teachers Assns.; Miss Almere 
| Scott, U. Extension. 
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AASA Pres. to Report at 


Regional Conferences 


In view of travel difficulties the 
American Association of School 
Administrators is again cancelling 
its customary winter convention, 
but in its place there will be held 
a series of regional conferences, 
with the Wisconsin administrators 
invited to participate in a confer- 
ence in Chicaco on Feb. 28 and 
March 1. At that time Worth Mc- 
Clure, president of the AASA will 
report on the international role of 
education, as a result of a con- 
ference he recently attended in 
London on that important subject. 
He spent several weeks in England 
recently conferring with educa- 
tional leaders to plan closer co- 
operation between the 
America and Britain. 

Because of the limited hotel and 
meeting hall facilities, attendance 
at the various regional conferences 
will be limited to persons holding 


schools of 


1944 membership cards of the 
AASA. 
land, secretarv’ and Harold Con- 


nors, Hurley, treasurer ; Northwest- 
ern: C. P. Borge, principal of the 
Hayward high school, president, 
and both W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire 
and E. E. Waters, Shell Lake re- 
elected secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. Newly elected board 
members are H. W. Mathison, Eau 
Claire, W. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
STC, and Miss Elsie Chell, St. 
Croix Falls. Southwestern: Robert 
W. Ostrander, supt. of the Grant 
Co. schools, president; R. E. Bal- 
liette, Platteville, vice pres.; Ar- 
thur W. Kriewald, Platteville, Sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Susan Stussey, 
Platteville STC, treasurer. West- 
ern: B. A. Kennedy, supt. of the 
Prairie du Chien schools, becomes 
president automatically, with W. R. 
Bruce, supt. of the Sparta schools 
in line for the presidency in 1945. 
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HgADLINE HAPPENINGS 





“FOOD FIGHTS 


FOR FREEDOM” PROGRAMS 





“Food will win the war and 
help to write the peace” is a prin- 
ciple which is becoming more evi- 
dent as the war moves into more 
critical phases. Men on the battle 
fronts, workers on production 
lines, women and children in home 
and school need food to shorten 
the war and speed the day of a 
just peace. 

The War Food Administration, 
in cooperation with the Office of 
Price Administration, is fostering a 
community program “Food Fights 
for Freedom’* during the entire 
month of November. This program 
will be devoted to the following 
goals: 

PRODUCE—Meet food production 
goals for 1944 Help work 
on the farms grow Victory 
gardens. 

CONSERV E—Eat the right foods 

Substitute plentiful for 





scarce . . . Preserve fresh perish- 
ables . . . Avoid waste. 

SHARE—Share with our armed 
forces our allies each 
other. 

PLAY SOUARE—Observe ration- | 
ing and price rules Help 
keep food costs down . Place | 
winning of the war first. 
In 1943, for the seventh con- | 


secutive year, American farmers are 
setting new food production rec- 
Nevertheless, there are defi- 
nite shortages of a number of our 
most important foods. Our fight 
ing forces abroad are rapidly ex- 
panding. It is estimated that over 
5 million men will be overseas by 
the end of 1944. They must be 
supplied by our nation with mil- 
lions of tons of nutritious food 
for fighting stamina. Our fighting 
allies require food to sustain their 


ords. 


war effort and thereby save the | 
lives of American boys. Liberated | 
countries require food to join us 


effectively in winning the war. At 
hard working millions of 
our own people have more money 
to buy food 
Every community in Wisconsin 
will look to its schools for leader 
ship in this “Food Fights for 
Freedom” program so vital to the 
welfare of each citizen. The /ealt/ 
and energy of our school youth are 
immediately concerned. The con 
tribution the school can make to | 
community well-being is manyfold 
1. The purposes of the school 
should be carefully coordinated 
with those of other community 
agencies. 
2. The activities of 


home, 


children and 


young people in school should NAME Study Materials 


supplement home activities. 

3. The contributions of teachers to 
the program should be related 
to those of other community 
leaders. 

The spirit of planning and shat 
ing our limited food supply can 
rank in importance with the put 
chase of bonds, collecting of scrap, 
and many other war-necessary 
tivities. Intelligent public opinion 
upon issues in the food situation 
depends in large measure upon in- 
formed private opinion. The ‘Food 
Fights for Freedom” program has 
as its primary objective the giving 
of the true facts on food to 130 
million Americans so that they can 
have a basis for future thought and 


ac- 


action. The schools can take the 
lead in helping to wield this 
mighty weapon for complete 
victory. 


* The War Food Administra 
tion, through the Educational Serv- 


ices Branch of the Office of Price 
Administration, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill., suggests 
that Wisconsin schools make use 


of the popular dramatic script "It's 
Up To You" to carry the message 
of food breservation and the pur- 
pose ot rationing to school groups 
ad part of a community edu- 
cational program during Novem- 
ber. Presented in “living new s- 
paper” technique, the play uses 
radio voices, blackouts and moving 
picture sequences. Some of ts 
scenery 1% projected film 
slides, some of the action ts in 
short spot-scenes, and there’s mu- 
sic, dancing, and humor in this 
frankly “propaganda play’. The 
play originally staged with 
professional actors ana the cript 
md music were written by nation- 
ally known writers. Yet it's re 
ported to be ideally suited for pro- 
duction by amateur groups. The 
film, and the detatled dire 
tion of the play are avatlabl. 
schools without cost. 

yj two versions: a 


he ur 


oY as 


from 


Was 


script, 


There are 
length, 11/4 
scenes and a 40 minute 
show consisting of one 15 
film (in either 16 mm or 35 mm) 
and three scenes. 

For complete information on the 
play and what aids there are fos 
its production write to the Market 
ing Reports Division, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Washing- 
25. D. C.—FEditor’s note. 


full 
t/ Ou THN v4 \ 
en | } 
tabloid 


minute 


ton 


Available to Schools 


As a part of its public relations 
the National 
of Manutactu-ers has prepared a 
suitable for 


program Association 


wealth of material 
school use, particularly in high 
schools. The various groups ot 
materials available are: “You and 
Industry’’ Booklets, NAM Official 
Publications, booklets on Major 
Problems (Winning the 
Transition to Peace, Team- 
Industry, Higher 
Standard of and Our 
American Freedoms), posters, and 
Many of 


free or 


Current 
War, 
work within 
Living, 
these 


motion pictures. 


materials can be secured 
for a very small charge if ordered 
in quantity for classroom distrib- 
ution. 

In general most of the bulletins 
are most suitable for adults or 
young people in the upper grades 
of senior high school, though the 
booklets entitled “You and Indus- 
try’ can be used in junior high. 

A bibliography of materials is 
available through The National In- 


dustrial Information Committee at 
14 W. 49th St., New York 20, 
N.Y. 


Teachers Colleges Aid 
National Safety Study 


This 


teacher 


past summer 50 state 


colleses, including M il- 
waukee, Oshkosh, and Stevens 


Wisconsin, « 


Point colleves in 


| operated with the National Safety 


Council in a study designed to 


what teacher train- 
ing the 


should do to prepare teachers for 


discover just 


institutions country over 
safety education responsibility. 
Two Wisconsin people: Frank 
E. Baker, president of Milwauke« 
STC and an ex-Badger, Miss Ma- 
rian Telford, director of the School 
and College division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, took an 
tive part in the formulation of the 


study. 
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= DO YOU EVER WONDER? Is teaching really 
worth what it costs you? Nannie E. Creighton 
thinks so, for she writes of “Undeclared Divi- 
dends” in the October Journal of the NEA. 
Read the article for new faith in your pro- 
fession. 


= NO FEDERAL CONTROL: For a clearer under- 
standing of Federal Aid read ‘How We Can 
Avoid Federal Control of Education’. Don’t 
miss “Achievements of the NEA’’, Both articles 
are in the October issue. 


= WAR GUIDE: Consult the “NEA Journal 
War Guide” in the October issue for a select 
list of timely aids for classroom and_ study 
group. 


= WHERE THE MONEY GOES: To promote 
Federal Aid, $50,000 from the War and Peace 
Fund was made available by the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee. The money is being used 
through the Defense Commission and the Leg- 
islative Commission. Another $50,000 is avail- 
able to the Educational Policies Commission. 


= HAVE YOU? Have you sent your contribution 
to the War and Peace Fund to the office of the 
Wisconsin Education Association? It isn’t too 
late to have a part in the good work the Fund 
is already doing. 


= CITIZENSHIP BUILDING: Newest publication 
of the Department of Elementary Principals is 
the 1943 Yearbook. Its 352 pages tell how to 
establish strong foundations of effective citizen- 
ship; they give programs and procedures that 


. G. R. RANKIN 


Your NEA Director 


have really been successful. The book, ‘Elemen- 
tary Schools—The Frontline of Democracy’, is 
available from the NEA office for $2. 


= POLICIES COMMISSION: Through funds sup- 
plied from the War and Peace Fund, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the NEA has 
sent 40,000 copies of its “Education and the 
People’s Peace’’ to influential laymen through- 
out our country. The Commission 1s carrying 
forward a definite program for securing action 
on its recommendations as set forth in the re- 
port. Have you read this important pamphlet? 
(10¢ from the NEA office.) 


= THE GOAL FOR 1943-1944: To give education 
a more powerful voice an immediate objective 
of the NEA is every teacher a member of the 
local and the state association, and enrollment 
this year of 330,000 members in the NEA. 
This goal is 50% above last year’s NEA mem- 
bership, but it will be reached—the temper of 
the Indianapolis meeting indicated that. 


= WISCONSIN'S PART: In achieving this NEA 
membership, Wisconsin is asked as her share 
to have 10,000 members. That means an in- 
crease of about 4100 over last year. We can 
make the goal with more 100% schools and 
cities, more members in rural schools. 


= YOUR NEA MEMBERSHIP: Is $2 too much to 
stake for the future of your boys and girls, for 
your profession? Last year 220,000 made that 
stake, 5900 in Wisconsin. With your help 
teachers can become a powerful voice. Enroll 
now, 





(Wisconsin Journal of Education) 





National Education Association of te United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


This application may be used by either new or former members. Enclose dues, $2. 
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The Educational Spotlight 





Nov. 26-27: Central Ass’n. of Science and Math. 
Teachers convention, at Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 15-17: American Vocational Association con- 
vention, Chicago. 

Feb. 11-12: Southern WEA meeting, at Madison. 


Jr. H. S. Administrators will not meet: We are 
informed by R. B. Woodworth, principal of the 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Fond du Lac, and chairman of 
the Junior High School Administrators Association 
in the state, that because of the gasoline situation 
the usual fall meeting of the organization has been 
dispensed with. Because of equal difhiculties the 
luncheon meeting of the association, usually held 
during the state teachers meeting, was likewise 
cancelled. 


A good idea, Marion: Recently we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting with the Kenosha County teachers, 
a mighty peppy bunch and 100% loyal to the WEA 
During the visit the new county superintendent of 
Kenosha county, Miss Marion Fuerer, gave us a copy 
of a mimeographed bulletin she is issuing and dis- 
tributing among all the school board members in the 
rural districts of the county. Her first issue intro- 
duced a number of newly elected board members, 
gave boards a pat on the back for salary increases, 
reminded clerks to send in necessary reports, ex- 
plained the procedure in computing the withholding 
tax, and concluded with a very fine digest of new 
legislation of special importance to rural areas. 

As far as we know this type of bulletin is unique 
in Wisconsin, and we certainly recommend it as a 
sound “public relations device’ for all other county 
supts. 


Rally ’round, you biology teachers: These are days 
when all associations are rounding up their mem 


bers, and we pass along a message from Miss Lucile 
Evans, Milwaukee STC, who is state chairman of 
the membership committee of the National Associa 
tion of Biology Teachers. She urges all biology 
teachers in the state to send her the annual $1.50 
dues, so that all issues of the Journal of the national 
association (which Miss Evans terms the “ ‘Helpful 
Hanna’ of Biology’) will reach you when you need 
it during the current school year. Better do it today, 
while you're thinking about it! 


Films available: We recently received a note from 
the British Information Services office at 306 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, telling us that a branch of 
their office, the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, has 
issued a recent film showing how the British soldier 
is trained for war and given a better understanding 
of war aims. This film, available to Wisconsin schools 
for the small service charge of 50¢, is called ABCA 
It, like many other films available through the same 
source, is recorded on 16 mm sound film and runs 
for 15 minutes. More complete information on_ the 
films available for school use can be had by writing 
the Chicago office noted above 


Is it a vecord?: Recently Earl L. Anderson, supt 
of the Richland county schools, sent us an item on 
the bond selling record of a small rural school in 
his county. It’s the Yuba school, composed of 21 
youngsters under the direction of Mrs. Marjorie Kol 
man Wallace. During Sept. these children bought 
$3,965.35 in stamps and bonds. Earl adds that the 
school is in a Bohemian section, and both children 
and adults have given ample evidence of their in 
tense Americanism during the recent bond drives 
The adults in the community were among the first 
in the county to exceed their bond quota in the most 
recent drive 





“THE MESSIAH” 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


Chorus Orchestra Sol 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
2:30 P.M., Sunday, Dec. 5, 1943 


Reserved Seats NOW on Sale 


55¢, 85¢, $1.10 (inc. tax) 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


+ 


ravorite Baritone ot ne NMetroy mn 


Overa Compan, 
dy I ipany 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
8:15 P.M., Monday, Dec. 20, 1943 
rved Seats NOW on Sale 


$1.65, $2.20, $2.75 (inc. tax) 








ARION CLUB OFFICE, 718 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


(Kindly enclose stamped envelope with remittance) 
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Helpful Hint for You 


This War is proving the usefulness of 
have overlooked 


And, 


usefulness of chewing Gum. 


a good many things we 


or thought unimportant. one of these 
things is the 
From the experience of men on SUBMA 
RINE DUTY, 


idea worth trying out with restless young 


we think there may be an 


sters chewing the ends of their pencils, 
tensely trying to do their Homework. On 
a Sub when an unidentified ship is sighted 
all men are ordered to their battle stations 


This is a moment of crisis. At this time of 


terrific strain, we are told, the men have 
discovered that chewing Gum helps relieve 
their super-charged tenseness of feeling and 
gives them a sense of better concentration 
and attention. 

So, why don’t you let this Submarine 
take 


who 


helpful hint root with you? Give 


those children need this boost the 


pleasant surprise of suggesting they chew 
some refreshing, delicious Wrigley’s Spear- 
There just isn’t 


mint at Homework time. 


anything of more pure, wholesome quality. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
bring you this information because 
the demand exceeds our ability to 
produc e 


enough of this quality 


Gum under War conditions, and 


we believe it but good business to 


urge that every available stick 


of Spearmint be used only when 











and where it ts most helpful 
Shifts to city schools: Walter F. Frook, principal 
of the Horace Mann Jr. H. S. in North Fond du 


Lac for the past three years, has resigned to join the 
faculty of the commercial department at the Fond 
du Lac senior high school. 


outstanding adult classes: A 
recent bulletin on the adult education work being 
done at Shorewood school again convinces us that 
the citizens of the Milwaukee suburb are extremely 
fortunate to have a nrogr..1 which presents 
such a vast variety of night-time classes for theit 
benefit. This year the main emphasis is on war work, 
though the lighter side of life is also considered by 
the Shorewood Players, presenting an outstanding 
series of dramatic attractions. The Opportunity Schoo! 
is also sponsoring a notable series of forums on post 
war problems, as well as sponsoring a varied and 
instructive lecture series for Sunday afternoons 
When schools are used as community 


Shorewood continue 


SC hool 


centers, as 


170 


is being done in Shorewood, the citizens not only 
take a greater interest in their school program but 
also regard their school taxes in a new and more 
tolerant light. 


Administrative Shift: Principal W. A. Schumann 
of Slinger succeeds Edgar F. Lang who has resigned 
from the headship of the Menomonee Falls schools 
Report is that Mr. Lang is going into business. 


New Officers Elected For Administrators: During 
the Sept. meeting of the various administrative groups 
in Madison, in response to the annual call from the 
office of the State Superintendent, the following ofh- 

participating administrative groups were 
Supervis ing Teachers: Miss Edith M. Turnell, 
president ; Miss Hlda Cavanaugh, Baraboo, 


cers of 
elected: 
Superior, 


vice president; and Miss A. Jane Burke, Stevens 
Point, secretary-treasurer. County Normal Principal 

Quincy Doudna, Algoma, president; Herbert H 
Thies, Reedsburg, vice president; and Miss Alice 
Gordon, Merrill, secretary-treasurer. County Supts 

Joseph Donovan, Green Bay, president; D. W. Ken- 
yon, Ashland, vice president; and Miss Eva C. Mon 


son, Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer. 


Don’t be held up by “Packin’ Pistol Pappas”: 
Within six weeks about 20,000 teachers will be 
bustling around for Christmas presents, and what 
will be had will be plenty tough on the pocketbook 
Many (maybe even you!) will find the December 
pay check a bit short to meet the tribute to that 
benevolent but costly old rascal, Saint Nick. If so 
the first urge is to run down to some loaning or 
ganization and grab off “a couple of bucks’ (to 
quote Uncle Dennis on Fibber McGee's radio pro- 
gram). Well, all we can say is: “Look out for 
‘Pistol Packin’ Pappa’’’. It mav take you a few more 
days to get your money if you borrow from_ the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, an affiliate of the 
WEA, but the slight delay is more than made up in 
the interest savings you eniov. Just take a peek at 
the table given below to see what we mean. Also, 
the Credit Union has liberalized its loaning rules so 
it's easy to borrow and equally easy to make your 
payments. Write the Credit Union at 409 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison, for further details. 

Check up now on your Christmas financial needs, 
and get your loan far enough in advance so you can 
take advantage of anv pre-Christmas sales. 


TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS §$25-$100 


Extent Pe. “Gu: &f oS cr, PL. c 

of Loan é Mo. 6 tio. Mo. 8 Mo. 10 Mo. 10 Wo. 

$25 ..2.§ 2.44 $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $3.60 $1.4 
50 vce See 175 5.84 2.25 7.20 ) 73 
tS 6.78 2.64 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 
100 9.08 3.5 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 
125 11.14 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 
150 12.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 96 


4 Finance Companies. 
** Teachers’ Credit Union. 


} 


News from the feache) colle ees. From Platteville 
STC we learn that a display of 14 still-life and 
flower studies is being exhibited at Platteville State 
Teachers college. These paintings are the work of 
Miss Agnes Jean Douglass, head of the art depart- 
ment, who completed most of them during her sum- 
mer vacation this year. . .. Approximately 400 names 
and recent addresses of P.T.C.’s servicemen have 
been collected by student volunteers in the College 
These addresses include all Platteville graduates and 
former students and faculty members who are now 
serving in the armed forces. The file will be used 
in sending college papers, departmental news letters, 
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ly Christmas letters, and other personal mail to the 
at service men. . . . Mrs. Bernice Cardin, former as- E R 
re sistant librarian at Platteville Teachers college, has 


taken a leave of absence from the College and is 
“i now librarian at East high school, Madison. . . . The "a 4 RI SRS 
4 Exponent’, student publication of the Pioneer col- 

_ ff  Jege, is mailed monthly from the College to approxi- 
mately 100-200 former students, now in the armed 
forces. . . . Platteville ‘‘Schoolmasters’ held their 


Hlorida’s 
: annual social meeting and steak fry at the College INDIAN RIVER 


farm recently. The College ‘School Mistresses’ re- 


% cently held their first meetine of the year, during 
re | which they elected officers and agreed to hold social and 











| meetings during the year. The members have also 

o, | donated their services to the local Red Cross or- GRAPEFRUIT 

ns | ganization. . . . Contributing to the war effort, the 

a College agriculture department is maintaining a Direct from the famous 

1. — flock of 1000 laying he far 

( aying hens at the College farm. 

a | BLAKE GROVES 

. &§ And from Eau Claire STC we hear that: Five new EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 

0 | faculty members have been added to the list of col- This is our regular 30-Ib. DREAM 

y - . € a : 2 Basket clothed in Christmas glamor 

n lege instructors. Stanley Norton replaces Mr. A. EB bulging full of the most luscious 
Murray as instructor in English and director of col- tree-ripened | Oranges, Grapefruit 
lege publicati Mr. Murray ired thi Tangerines, Kumquats and Tropical 

ege publications. Mr. Murray retired this past sum- Sweets you have ever tasted 

i mer and is now living in Long Beach, California. Ea Individual Basket is a 

. P i e Masterpiece — 
i Ss , : oO . ’ 7 3 

at | As isting with army geography is H. W. Kolka who Only 1% of Florida's entire orange 

k comes from a like assignment at Superior State and grapefruit ae vray A 
T a" . . supreme-quality. To insure deliver 

er Teachers College. Assisting with the army mathe- les pean eody< . - ° 


at matics is John Menard, former student of E.C.S.T.C. ' 
ss and a graduate from University of Wisconsin CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 
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to | Lowell W. Wilson, an instructor in army physics, 30 LB. DREAM BASKET 
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or Crawford with several years’ experience of teaching FANCY FRUIT 
re and supervision of rural schools in Alabama, and 
* more recently in the city of Salt Lake, is now teacher HALF rane ANTEED 
r€ of a new rural room in the campus school . . . Dr. CRATE $8 tree-ripened and 
in Tin C : eae 45 POUNDS hand-picked for 
: Herman Tiederman of the rural supervisory depart- wotcdealee and 
ment is now on leave, serving as lieutenant in the FULL feiciness Shipped 
»( ? ~ 

Navy at Norman, Oklahoma ... A rural school, the CRA $]§ | See Expecee Prepers._ 
so : COEDS Enclose check 
i Union Valley school, has been transplanted to a or Money Order. 
ice class room in the campus school. Miss Irene Craw ; 4 » 

ford has the double duty of teaching and supervising fest. nl them with a basket of ¥ 
1s, the practice teachers. utopian goodness. We ship everywhere 
an ; ia 

Now a Madison resident: William Liesch, rep- See why particular people send for 








our prize-fruit year after year. 


resentative for the University of Wisconsin Exten 


' sion Division in the Fox River valley for the past BLAKE GROVES 
, 


1 24 years, recently moved from Oshkosh to Madison, 


40 — where he and his family are residing at 1510 Chand EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 


ler St. We extend best wishes to Mr. Liesch in his 
A new work. 
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The hest Of 


MILWAUKEE HOSPITALITY 





® When visiting Milwaukee, stop at the 
Schroeder, Milwaukee’s biggest and most 
complete hotel, nationally known for its 
service and moderate prices. Our shops 
and service centers are of the best. Din- 
ing facilities include our Coffee Shop, 
with excellent food, moderate prices and 
quick service, and our beautiful Empire 
Room, with finest of foods and music 
furnished by America’s leading orches- 
tras; air conditioned, and dancing nearly 
every night. And you'll like our cocktail 
lounge, one of the finest in the country, 


where you can visit with your friends. 





HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
MILWAUKEE 




















THE WEA HONOR ROLE 


100%.ers THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30 





Adams-Friendship H. S., Albany, Alma, Alma Cen- 
ter, Almond, Altoona, Amherst, Arcadia, Ash- 


land Co. Norm., Augusta. 

Bagley, Baldwin, Bancroft, Eangor, Beaver Dam Voc. 
Sch., Belmont, Berlin, Black River Falls, Bos- 
cobel, Boyceville, Brandon, Burnett S. G. Sch 

Campbellsport, Cashton, Chilton, Cumberland, Clin- 
ton, Clintonville, Cobb, Cochrane, Colby, Colum- 
bia Co. Norm., Cornell. Cumberland. 

Darlington, Delavan, Denmark, Dodgeville. 

East Troy, Edgar, Edgerton, Elcho H. S., Elkhart 
Lake. 

Fall Creek, Florence, Fort Atkinson, Fountain City, 
Frederic H. S., and S. G. 

Galesville, Granton, Gratiot H. S., Green Lake, 
Greenwoc yd. 

Hammond H. S., Hancock, Hartford H. S., Hawkins 
H. S., Hayward H. S., Hilbert, Hillsboro, Hix- 
ton H. S., Hollandale, Holmen H. S., Horicon, 
Humbird. 

Independence. 

Jackson County Rural & S. G., Johnson Creek, Juda 
H. S., Juneau Co. Norm. 

Kewaskum, Kimberly. 

Lakewood S. G. Sch., Lancaster, Lowell S. G. Sch., 
Loyal, Luxemburg. 

Manawa H. S. & S. G. Sch., Marathan, Markesan, 
Mattoon, Milladore S. G. Sch., Mountain H. § 

Necedah, Nelson H. S., New Holstein, Norris Foun- 
dation Sch. 

Omro, Ontario, Orfordville. 

Patch Grove, Pembine, Peshtigo, Plainfield, Polk Co 
Norm., Port Edwards, Port Washington. 
Randolph, Random Lake, Reedsburg, Reeseville, Ros- 

endale H. S., Rosholt. 

St. Croix Falls, Seneca H. S., Shiocton H. S., South 
Wayne H. S. & S. G. Sch., Spencer, Spooner, 
Stratford, Suring. 

Taylor Co. Norm., Taylor H. S., Theresa Union S. G 
Sch., Tomah, Tony. 

Verona H. S., Viola. 

Watertown, Waupaca, Westfield, Whitehall, White- 
water, Wilton, Winneconne, Winter, Woodville 


100%ers OCTOBER 1 THROUGH 
NOVEMBER 1 


* 100% Counties for First Time 

Abbottsford, Algoma, Amery, Antigo, Arena, 
Argyle, Arkansaw, Arpin S. G., Auburndale 
S. G., Avoca. 

Badger S. G., Badger Village, Balsam Lake H. S., 
Baraboo, Barneveld, Barron, Bayfield Co., 
Belleville, Beloit, Beloit Voc. Sch., Birnam- 
wood, Biron S. G., Black Earth, Blair, 
Blanchardville, Bloomington, Blue Mounds 
S. G., Blue River, Bowler, Boyd, Brodhead, 
Buffalo Co. Norm., Burlington. 

Calumet Co.,* Cambria, Cameron, Camp Douglas, 
Casco, Cazenovia H. S., Cedarburg, Cedar 
Grove, Centuria, Chetek, Chippewa Falls, 
Clear Lake, Colfax, Columbus, Cramoor S. G., 
Crandon, Cuba City, Cudahy. 

Daleyville S. G., Darien, DePere, Dorchester, 
Downing, Durand. 

Eagle River, Eau Claire, Eau Claire STC, Elkhorn, 
Elk Mound, Elroy, Embarrass S. G., Endeavor 
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Fairchild, Fall River, Fennimore, Fox Lake. 

Gays Mills, Genoa City, Gillett, Gilmanton, Glen- 
wood City, Goodman, Grantsburg, Green Bay, 
Green County Rur. & S.G., Greendale, Green 
Lake, Green Lake Co. Norm. 


Hartford, Hartland, Hayward Gr., Highland, 
Hiles Gr., Holcombe, Hortonville, Hudson 
lola, Iowa Co.,* Iron Belt, Iron Co.,* Ithaca H. S. 


Janesville, Jefferson, Juneau. 


Kaukauna, Kendall, Kenosha, Kenosha Co., Keno- 
sha Voc. Sch., Kiel, Kohler. 
La Crosse STC, Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Lena, 


Lime Ridge, Lodi, Lomira, Lone Rock H. S., 
Loretta-Draper H. S., Luck. 


Maiden Rock, Manitowoc, Marinette, Marion, 
Marshall, Marshfield, Mauston, Mayville, 
Mazomanie, Medford, Mendota—Beach S. G., 
Menomonee Falls, Merrill, Middleton S. G., 
Milltown, Milton—Milton Jct., Minocqua, 
Mishicot, Monroe, Monroe Co., Montello, 
Montfort, Mt. Horeb, Mukwonago. 

Neenah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, Neshkoro, New 


Glarus, New Lisbon, New London, New Rich- 
mond, North Freedom, Norwalk. 

Oakfield, Oconto, Oconto County, Oconto Falls, 
Ogdensburg S. G., Onalaska, Oneida Co.,* 
Oostburg, Oregon, Osceola, Outagamie Co 
Norm., Oxford. 

Packwaukee S. G., Palmyra, Paoli S. G., Pardee- 
ville, Pershing S. G., Pewaukee, Pheasant 
Branch S. G., Phelps H. S., Phillips, Pittsville, 
Platteville, Platteville STC, Plymouth, Portage, 
Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Prentice, 
Price Co., Princeton, Pulaski 

Racine, Racine Voc. Sch., Rhinelander, Rib Lake, 
Rice Lake, Richland Center, Richland Co 
Norm., Ridgeway, Rio, River Falls, River Falls 
STC, Roberts. 

St. Croix Co. Rur. & S. G., Sauk City, Seymour, 
Sharon, Shawano, Shawano Co.,* Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan Falls, Shell Lake, Shorewood 
(Milw.), Shorewood Hills S. G., Silver 
Springs S. G., Slinger, Soldiers Grove, Sparta, 
Spring Green, State Public School at Sparta, 
Stevens Point, Stevens Point STC, Stockbridge, 


Stoughton, Stout Institute, Sturgeon Bay, 
Superior. 

Thorp, Tigerton, Turtle Lake, Two Mile S. G., 
Two Rivers. 

Union Grove H. S. 

Viroqua, Verona, Vesper S. G. 

Wabeno, Waldo, Walworth, Walworth County, 
Washburn, Washburn Co., Waterloo, Wau 


kesha, Waunakee H. S., Wausau, Wausaukec 


Wautoma, Waupun, Wauwatosa, Wauzeka, 
West Allis Voc. Sch., West Bend, West De 
Pere, West Lima H. S., West Milwaukee, 
West Salem, Weyauwega, Whitefish Bay, 
Whitewater STC, Williams Bay, Wilmot, 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 


School for Deaf at Delavan, Wis 
Girls at Oregon, Withee, 
W onewoc. 


School for 
Wittenberg 





NECROLOGY 


*WEA Member at Time of Death 

*Raymond J. Sorensen, 46, county superintendent 
of schools of St. Croix county since 1930, died at a 
St. Paul, Minn., hospital Aug. 10 as a result of heart 
rouble. 


Evert Ostrum, 29, teacher in Kewaunee high 
school for several years prior to his resignation last 
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A Lesson Not Found 
in the Text Books 
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1avantage 

Many Wisconsin 1chers have 1 

cial provision for their future by ring 

with The Wisconsin Life—a company with 


a 48-year record of successful service 


Ask about policies designed to dovetail 


with your teachers 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
30 W. Mifflin Street 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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3% with SAFETY! 
(CURRENT RATE) 


No matter where you live, it’s easy 
to invest regular amounts eac 
month at “Consolidated” in Milw 

kee. Convenience and conser- 
vative management combine with 
confidence that savings » insured 
and available. Write facts about 
our Extra Bonus Plan! 


WE SELL U. S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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year to become civilian instructor in the navy, in 


Chicago, and later at the air technical training center 
at Norman, Oklahoma, died at the Naval hospital at 
Norman on August 19 after an illness of two months 
with pneumonia and complications. 

*Mrs. Margaret G. Lange, 53, in charge of psy- 
chiatric work for the Sheboygan schools and one- 
time teacher in Marshfield and South Milwaukee, 
died at a Sheboygan hospital Aug. 13. Her husband 
was head of the Waupaca and Delavan 
number of years ago, giving up school work because 

ill health. 

M. H. Jackson, 80, prominent Wisconsin 
man for many years, and for the fifteen years before 
his retirement in 1939 state school librarian in the 
department of public instruction, died at a Madison 
hospital August 29 after a brief illness. He began 
his educational career in 1884 at Rochester seminary, 
after which he served as princinal and superintendent 
in a number of Wisconsin communities until 1903 
when he founded the Wood County Teachers Train- 
ing school at Wisconsin Rapids, which position he 
held for 21 years. 

Miss Grace M. Campbell, 58, for 33 years a kin- 
dergarten teacher in the Milwaukee schools, died at 
her home in Ashland the early part of September. 


schools a 


school 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ™ 
2534 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 

—— Send me, without obligation, the whole 

story 


Janam === == NO AGENT WILL CALL ---------=8 
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Benjamin W. Bridgman, 71, a member of the Eau 
Claire STC faculty for 25 years prior to his retire 
ment in 1941, died at Eau Claire the early part of 
September. 

Miss Carrie E. Maloney, 70, a teacher in Milwau- 
kee for nearly 40 years prior to her retirement about 
10 years ago, died at a Milwaukee hospital in early 
September. 

James J. Bowen, 75, school attendance officer in 
Oshkosh for 30 years prior to his retirement some 
10 years ago, died at his home in Oshkosh Sept. 14, 

Charles Cudney, 27, Ellsworth high school coach, 
died of infantile paralysis on Sept. 16 after having 
been ill only a few days. When stricken he was serv- 
ing his second year as teacher and coach at Ells- 
worth, having previously taught for 4 years at Cadott. 

Miss Elizabeth McCormick, 72, nationally known 
educator and —", of the WEA in 1927, died in 
Eveleth, Minn. Sept. In 1932 she was president 
of the department * pts principals of the 
NEA, and the same year served as vice president of 
the national educational organization. 

Henry E. Ericson, 62, teacher and athletic manager 
at Washington high school, Milwaukee, from 1921 
to 1940, when he retired, died at a Milwaukee hos- 
pital on Sept. 22. 

*Mrs. Earl Lapp, 27, teacher in Columbia and 
Marquette counties for the past seven years, died on 
Sept. 18 from a heart attack. 

Dorothy Schneider, teacher in the Neillsville 
schools in 1941-42 and under contract for the fol- 
lowing year when she was forced to resign because 
of ill health, died at a Red Wing, Minn. hospital 
Sept. 21 after a year’s illness. 

Miss Anna L. Foley, 64, for 43 years a Milwau- 
kee teacher prior to her retirement a year ago, died 
at her Milwaukee home on Oct. 1. 

*Miss Lillie Honett, elementary teacher in White- 
fish Bay, died at her parental home in Stanton, Iowa, 
the early part of October. 

Kenneth Smyth, 32, principal of the New Diggings 
high school, was killed in a motor car accident the 
early part of October. 

Dr. Richard Ely, 89, world famed economist 
and member of the University of Wisconsin faculty 
for 33 years prior to 1925 when he resigned to ac- 
cept a position at Northwestern University, died at 
his home in Connecticut the early part of October. 
Because of his outstanding work while a member 
of the university faculty he had been an honorary 
professor of economics ever since his resignation in 
1925. 

*Miss Lillian Beals, 53, a member of the Oshkosh 
faculty for the past 27 years, died at an Oshkosh 
hospital on Oct. 13. She had been granted a leave 
last spring because of ill health. 

Miss Mary Hargrave, 68, retired Madison teacher 
who was connected with the Madison public schools 
for nearly a quarter of a century prior to her retire- 
ment in 1936, died at a Madison hospital Oct. 20 
after a long illness. 





EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Horkheimer and Diffor, THIRD ANNUAL EDITION, 
complete revision, includes 1943 releases. 169 pages, 
2056 films, 3530 reels, 147 slidefilms, annotated, sub- 
ject-classified, cross-indexed, title-indexed, 27-page WAR- 
TIME EDUCATION section, $3.00. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS LEAGUE 
Dept. W. Randolph, Wis. 
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on New Books 





Young America’s English (Daringer and Sweeney, 
World Book Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y., Book I, $1.24 
list; Book II, $1.32 list: Book III, $1.40 list) is a 
junior high series offering fresh instructional mate- 
rials tied closely to the everyday experiences and 
needs of modern youth. Units on Knowing Your 
Community, Powers in the Twentieth Century, Neigh- 
bors North and South (Canada and Mexico), For 
Pleasure and Profit (radio, motion pictures, hobbies), 
Democracy’s Road, You and Your Friends, ar« 
typical. In addition the mastery of essential language 
skills and techniques is fully provided for. There 
is systematic provision for growth in such major 
aims of language teaching as oral and written com- 
munication, creative expression, group cooperation, 
etc 


Testing and Counseling in the High School Guid- 
ance Program (Darley, Science Research Associate 
1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 224 pp., $2.60 list) is 
designed to outline simply the main elements of 
counseling and testing and to present the information 
a counselor needs to know about a student in order 
best to diagnose his case. Of special help to coun- 
selors, but might well be used in a_ professional 
teacher’s library. 


Fabrics and Dress (Rathbone and Tarpley, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Chicago) is being released in a re- 
vised edition and as yet we have not found out the 
ptice. The book is part of the Riverside Home Eco- 
nomics series, for secondary schools. The new edition 
of Fabrics and Dress takes into consideration war 
scarcities, and trains the high school girl to not only 
make clothes for herself, but also for her younger 
brother or sister. Emphasis is on budgeting and re- 
pair and care of clothes. Another wartime feature 
can be found in the appendix, consisting of a com- 
plete guide for the knitting of sweaters, helmets, etc. 
per Red Cross directions. 


English for Meaning (Stratton, Lanphear, and 
Blossom) and Speech (Sarett, Foster, and McBurney, 
$1.84 list) are two recent vublications of Houghton 
Miffin Co. English for Meaning is written for 
grades 7, 8 and 9, with the individual book titles 
as Making Meaning Clear, for 7th grade; Expressing 
Ideas Clearly, for 8th grade; and Thinking and Writ- 
ing Clearly, for 9th grade. All of the books are writ- 
ten to teach and review the language jobs confront- 
ing the pupil in his daily life. They break down each 
job into its several parts and provide cumulative in- 
struction and practice on each part as well as on the 
whole job. Likewise, the books attack the problem of 
language mechanics, giving careful attention to gram- 
mar and special emphasis on oral work as a means 
of establishing habits of correct usage. Drill on the 
language mechanics is given in the second and third 
chapters of each unit. 

In sending us descriptive material on this series 
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These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 


the publishers failed to inform us as to the price of 
the books. 

As the name implies Speech is written to help high 
school students become more articulate. The book 
provides ample work in informal speech, with a great 
deal of exercise to help the student attain skill in 
expression, Chapters deal with conversation, speech 
composition, public speaking, and interpretive speech, 
including choric speech, dramatics, and speaking ovet 
the radio 


Occupations Today (Brewer and Landy, Ginn « 
Co., Chicago 369 pp., $1.64 list) is presented for 
students growing up in a world where occupational 
opportunities have changed greatly in the last dec- 
ade. As an up to date text it naturally describes 
various occupations in military services for men and 
women as well as noting changes in civilian occupa- 
tions resulting from the war. It also attempts to 
forecast the most likely picture of occupational pat- 
terns of the future, enabling the student to see the 
future occupational values of school studies and how 
the home, school, and community may be used as 
job laboratories for testing out abilities and 
interests. 


his 


Stand (Basil Mathews, Little, Brown 
$2.50 list) is strictly a high 
immediate interest 


United We 
& Co., Boston, 366 pp., 
school library book which is of 
It gives the reader a good background on each of 
our allies. The author has provided the reader with 
a working knowledge of the people with whom we 
must deal in establishing a finer world for the future 
While the greater part of the book naturally con 
cerns itself with the major powers: Russia, China, 
the British Commonwealth, and the U. S. the smaller 
countries are reviewed as well, as are the subjugated 
peoples of Europe. 


Using The Wealth of The World (Robert Adri 
ance, Little Brown « Co., Boston, 418 pp., $1.88 list) 
is a descriptive economics text based primarily on 
the needs of the consumer-citizen, then with the 
agencies which transform natural resources to con- 
sumer use, and finally with the economic system as 
a whole and the individual’s part in it. The revolu- 
tionary changes in the use of the world’s wealth as 
a result of war are discussed and yet as temporary 
changes they are properly compared with the opera- 
tion of world economics in time of peace. In order 
to make the use of this book of greatest help to 
teachers all teaching aids are grouped in the back, 
where they may easily be brought up to date as the 
need occurs. 
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Health For Young Americans (Burkard, Chambers 
& Maroney, Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago) is written 
for the upper grades (primarily for 7th, but can be 
used a grade or two beyond) with the authors em- 
phasizing those factors which contribute to all-around 
personal health, and at the same time providing quite 
complete information regarding essential factors rela- 
tive to the hygiene of the body and basic informa- 
tion relative to body structures. At every point it is 
apparent that it is the authors’ intention not merely 
to present information, but to give the pupil strong 
incentives to care for his body machine. The pupil is 
impressed with the fact that good health does not 
just happen, but that it is within the power of each 
individual to build a healthful body through care 
of the skin, caring for the teeth, battling germs, eat- 
ing the right kind of foods, observing good posture 
habits, securing fresh air, etc. The books sells for 
$1.00 list. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Guidebook for Teachers to accompany Runaway 
Home, the sixth year reader in the Alice and Jerry 
series has been published by Row Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Ill. The first part of the Guidebook is de- 
voted to chapters on silent reading, oral reading, 
vocabulary enrichment, teaching materials and so 
forth, but the major portion of the book is unique 
as far as we know. It consists of short descriptive 
material on subjects brought up in the text. In this 
way the teacher is spared a great deal of outside 


reading and research to make the teaching lesson 
more meaningful to the children. It is obvious that 
Miss O'Donnell, who prepared the guide, did her 


utmost to make the use of wxavzaway Home a pleasant 
experience for the teacher as well as for the pupils. 


The Guidebook is offered free to all schools using 
Runaway Home. 
The Row Peterson people have also put out a 


Companion Book tor Runaway Home which is in 
the nature of a workbook and is to be used to pro- 
vide easy and profitable silent reading for the pupil. 
It reviews and supplements the material in Ranawa)j 
Home for the development of study skills. 


Daily Drills in Language Skills (Betts, Greene, 
and Arey, Row Peterson & Co.) is a series of work- 
books for grades 3 through 6. Each is sold for $.40 
list. Each unit is introduced bv an Inventory Test. 
When the pupil's individual difficulties are thus re 
vealed special attention can be given to that section 
in the unit which treats that particular difficulty. 


Then the pupil has a check test, after which more 
practice can be given before the Mastery Test 1s 
given. Each book follows the same general pattern 


of material presentation, with the lessons closely cor- 
related to the school progress of normal students 


Teachers who have made use of the interesting text 
called Badger Tales, published a year ago by Lyons 
& Carnahan, Chicago, will be pleased to know that 
the publishers have just issued a study book which 


sells for 20¢ list. The Study Book, as the text itself, 
was written by Clara Tutt, Whitewater STC. Miss 
Tutt gives the teacher innumerable suggestions on 


Tales most effective 
follows the main 
intended for use 


how to make the use of Badger 
and enjoyable. The Study Book 
book chapter by chapter. Primarily 
in grades 4 and 5 
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FROM THE 
STATE 
READING 
CIRCLE 
LIST 


SELECTED 
BY THE 

READING 
CIRCLE 
BOARD 


PROFESSIONAL READING 











@ Your Reading Circle Annual is a key to a rich 

storehouse. Every teacher in the state is entitled 

a copy. It will pay you to page through it carefully. 
The Teacher's Reading list contains the best books 

for your professional reading. The books on this list 

carefully culled from a list of 800 educational 


were 
books listed in School and Society for April 24, 1943 
together with other recommended lists. The titles 


selected were then reviewed by experts in the various 
fields. In Recent Materials About Our Wisconsin you 
will find books and pamphlets on history, biography, 
literature and fiction that deal with our state. As 
new titles appear each year they will be listed. Pro- 
fessional Magazines should prove a useful guide. 
The Young People’s Reading list comprises Out- 
standing children’s books arranged in related groups 
by grades from preprimers throuch the high school. 
Be sure to examine About Book Reports. 

Your special attention at this time, because Book 
Week comes this month, is called to The Current 
Books Teachers. Here you will find each yeat 
important fiction and non-fiction for your reading 
pleasure, arranged under attractive captions. Today 
as never before our whole political system depends 
on well informed voters to meet the new problems 
of a new day. Brief mention is made of only a few 
of the books on this list which should help do this. 
Journey Among Warriors, by Eve Curie, will enable 
you to understand some of the problems of the Free 
French, Russians, Chinese and Indians so sympathet 
ically and graphically reported by the daughter of 
Marie Curie. In her trip around the world she visited 
the major Allied battle fronts. The book is packed 


tor 


full of interesting information about the places she 
visited and the people with whom she talked. 
We are having a deluge of books on post wart 


planning, a subject we need to consider seriously. One 
of the best published is bv Dorothy Thompson, who 
is well qualified to talk about peace terms with Ger- 
many. In her Listen, Hans, she devotes the first half 
of the book to a thorough study of Germany, while 
the last half is a series of broadcasts which she made 
over a period of months to her friend, Hans, who 1s 
not a Nazi. Miss Thompson covers practically every 
problem that will have to be solved before peace 1s 
possible. Similarly, Luis Quintanilla gives us a highly 
entertaining account of our neighbors to the south 
There are better books on the subject, but none more 
interesting than his A Latin American Spe aks. € arey 
McWilliams’ Brothers Under the Skin is a “must” 
book for those who want to be informed on the status 
of the non-white minorities in the United States, and 
tells us bluntly many unpleasant facts about this crit- 
ical problem. Turn to your Annual on pages 96-100 
for other books as good as these. 
Laura M. Olsen 
Eau Claire Public Library 
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